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Celeste  Miller  works  with  students  at  Main  Street  School  in  East  Helena  as  part  of  Helena  Presents  Arts  Plus 
program,  a  partnership  between  Helena  Presents  and  the  schools  in  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Jefferson  counties. 
See  story  on  page  3. 
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A  plus  for  schools 


pboto/Kalhe  Lesage 


MT  Arts  Council 
awards  $122,000 
to  organizations, 
10  fellowships 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  recently  granted  more  than 
$122,000  to  arts  organizations  around  the  state  and  10 
fellowships  of  $2,000  each  to  individual  artists. 

The  awards  were  made  June  12  by  the  15-member 
Council  which  annually  makes  grants  to  organizations  to 
support  their  operations  or  fund  specific  projects.  The 
Council  approved  69  grants  to  64  organizations  in  26 
communities  around  the  state.  A  complete  list  of  grant 
recipients  can  be  found  on  page  7. 

The  Council  also  awarded  fellowships  to  individual 
artists  exhibiting  artistic  excellence.  Individual  Fellowship 
recipients  and  their  disciplines  are: 


NEA  grant  strengthens  Blackfeet  culture 


Gail  Busch, 

Helena,  Crafts 

Lyon  Dalton, 

Fort  Benton,  Music 

Stephanie  Frostad, 

Missoula,  Visual  Arts 

Terry  Moyemont, 

Helena,  Media 

Dennis  Sanders, 

Hardin,  Photography 

Jay  Schmidt, 

Bozeman,  Visual  Arts 
Kathryn  Schmidt, 
Bozeman,  Visual  Arts 

Susan  Stewart, 

Bozeman,  Visual  Arts 

Thaddeus  Suits, 

Great  Falls,  Music 

Rene  Westbrook, 

Yellowstone,  Crafts 


The  Council  bases  its  decisions  on  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  peer  review  panels  made  up  of  artists  and  other 
people  with  expertise  in  the  categories  of  crafts,  creative 
writing,  drama/dance,  folk  arts,  media,  music,  organiza¬ 
tional  services/special  projects  and  visual  arts.  A 
geographic,  gender  and  culturally  diverse  balance  is  sought 
as  well.  Panelists  are  also  brought  in  from  surrounding 
states  to  provide  additional  perspective. 

Prior  to  the  panel  review,  staff  members  process  the 
applications  to  make  sure  all  materials  have  been  included 
and  budgets  are  correct  Staff  provides  factual  commentary 
for  the  panelists  but  does  not  make  any  recommendations 
regarding  ranking  or  funding  of  applications. 

Panelists  met  for  two  days  to  evaluate  81  requests  for 
grants  totaling  $247,000  and  147  individual  fellowships 
applications, 
continued  on  page  11 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  received  a  $25,000  Rural 
Development  Project  matching  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  use  Blackfeet  cultural  resources 
as  a  tool  for  economic  development 

The  grant  will  support  placement  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe’s  crafts  and  cultural  programming  at  Glacier 
National  Park  to  replace  current  non-local  and  non-Native 
American  programs.  In  doing  so  it  will: 

•  facilitate  a  working  group  for 
Blackfeet  members  and  private 
enterprise  to  work  cooperatively; 

•  inventory  cultural  resources  of  the 
tribe; 

•  provide  arts-job  training  such  as  a 
Blackfeet  Master/ Apprenticeship 
program; 

•  provide  for  cultural  facilities/resource 
center  planning  and  development:  and 

•  provide  for  negotiated  marketing 
agreements  between  the  Blackfeet  tribe 
and  private  enterprise. 

The  Blackfeet  Economic/Cultural 
Development  Though  Tribal  Arts  project 
was  developed  with  the  support  of  the 
Montana  Rural  Development  Council,  a 
federal/state/local  effort  to  create  a  new 
public/private  rural  development 
partnership. 

In  addition  to  the  NEA,  this  project 
will  be  supported  by  at  least  three  other 
federal  agencies:  the  Minority  Business 
Development  Agency,  the  National  Park 


Service,  and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

"Th.oug!i  this  grant,  the  Endowment  and  its  partner,  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  hope  to  help  the  Blackfeet 
implement  the  major,  large-scale  social  change  they 
desire,”  Alexander  said.  “It  is  fitting  that  they  will  use  the 
arts  for  empowerment,  for  renewing  the  spirit  of  the 
community  and  for  making  their  culture  more  widely 
accessible  to  all.” 


Blackfeet  Tribal  Chief  Earl  Old  Person  presents  a  gift  to  NEA  Chair¬ 
woman  Jane  Alexander  during  the  Arts  Council's  Cultural  Congress  in 
March  in  Missoula. 


Grants  galore 

Complete  listings  for  MAC 
grants  to  organizations, 
WESTAF  fee  support  for 
the  1994-95  touring  season 
and  NEA  mid-year  1994 
grants  can  be  found  on 
pages  6  &  7. 


Read  all  about  ART-21 

In  April,  the  NEA  convened  ART-21,  a 
national  conference  to  discuss  art  in 
the  21st  century.  Read  what  the 
keynote  speakers  had  to  say  in 
a  special  pull-out 
section  in  this  issue  . . 

of  ArtistSearch.  (q 


Let  us  hear  from  you! 

Time  is  running  out  to  send 
in  your  comments  for 
MAC'S  Statewide  Conver¬ 
sation  on  the  Arts.  See 
page  1 6. 
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Gov.  Racicot 
appoints  new 
Council  member 


Gov.  Marc  Racicot 
recently  appointed 
Jackie  Parsons  to  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 
She  replaces  George 
Horse  Capture,  who 
moved  to  New  York  to 
work  as  the  deputy 
assistant  director  of 
cultural  resources  for 
the  Smithsonian 
Institute's  National 
Museum  of  the 
American  Indian. 

Parsons,  an  enrolled 
Tribal  member  and 
lifelong  resident  of  the 
Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation,  is  the 
executive  director  of 
Northern  Plains  Indian 
Crafts  Association  at 
the  Museum  of  the 
Northern  Plains  Indians 
in  Browning  and  an 
Indian  circuit  court 
judge.  She  lives  on  a 
ranch  near  Starr  School, 
with  her  husband 
Kenneth  Parsons  and 
six  children. 

Parsons  attended 
Browning  Public 
Schools  and  went  on  to 
continue  her  studies  at 
Flathead  Community 
College,  Northern 
Montana  College  and 
Indian  Law  Studies, 
under  the  National 
Indian  Court  Judges 
Association  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

She  has  worked  as  a 
secretary  to  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe,  a 
nutrition  technician, 
home  economist 
specialist,  prosecutor 
aid  Blackfeet  Tribal 
judge. 


Arm's  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 


Annual  grants  meeting 

As  I  write  this  column  we  have  just 
completed  our  annual  granting  session.  Panelists 
faced  a  very  difficult  task  as  they  found  such 
high  quality  in  the  applications,  and  yet  requests 
were  about  2-to-l  above  available  funds.  We 
were  delighted  that  we  received  an  unprece¬ 
dented  number  of  Individual  Artist  Fellowship 
applications,  and  the  Council  chose  to  award  a 
record  ten  fellowships  this  year. 

To  those  artists  and  organizations  who 
received  funding  this  season,  our  congratu¬ 
lations!  There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in 
getting  a  glimpse  of  our  future  with  such 
valuable  programs  and  excellent  artists  at  work 
in  Big  Sky  Country.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  see 
the  enormous  creativity,  heartfelt  determination, 
spirit  and  talent  at  work  here,  and  it  reinforced 
the  feeling  of  pride  that  all  of  us  working  on 
behalf  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  feel  in 
working  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  marvelous 
individuals  who  make  it  all  happen  throughout 
the  state.  Bravo,  bravo! 

To  those  who  were  not  funded:  We 
understand  how  disappointing  it  will  be  to  artists 
and  organizations  who  were  not  funded,  or 
whose  funding  was  not  what  was  hoped. 
Everyone  needs  to  know  that  there  was  intense 
competition  amongst  applications  this  year — the 
quality  was  very  strong. 

Although  the  staff  makes  no  decisions  on  the 
applications  (panels  composed  of  experts  in  the 
field  make  the  awards),  there  are  analogies  here 
to  which  we,  as  the  staff,  can  relate.  Although  we 
have  been  quite  successful  receiving  NEA 
funding  through  applications  we’ve  submitted, 
there  are  instances  where  our  level  of  funding 
has  been  disappointing,  based  on  our  requests. 
And  in  rare  cases,  our  grants  have  not  been 
funded.  As  we  work  through  the  anger  and 
disillusionment  this  creates,  we  muster  up  the 
courage  to  call  the  NEA  to  find  out  why  the 
panel  made  that  particular  award.  Although 
painful,  this  is  the  most  constructive  way  we 
have  to  refine  and  retool  for  the  next  year.  It’s 


the  best  learning  tool  we  have. 

I  encourage  everyone — those  applications 
funded  and  those  not — to  pick  up  the  phone 
and  call  us,  and  ask  for  the  comments  made  by 
the  panel  on  your  application  (Bill  Pratt  handles 
grants  to  organizations;  Fran  Morrow  handles 
fellowships).  You  will  find  that  this,  outside  of 
observing  the  panels  at  work  (which  several 
individuals  did  this  year),  is  a  very  good  way  to 
strengthen  your  submission  next  year. 

The  entire  process  also  underscores  the  need 
for  additional  strategies  to  create  more  funding 
for  our  annual  grants  and  fellowships — a  priority 
you  can  be  sure  we  are  committed  to  addressing. 
Springtime  whirlwind 

At  the  close  of  April  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
as  chair  for  WESTAFs  Performing  Arts  Tom- 
panel.  As  a  chair,  I  had  no  say  in  the  fee  support 
decisions,  but  I  was  especially  pleased  that 
Montana  presenters  fared  well.  Congratulations  to 
you  all.  There  are  many  changes  in  store  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Tom  program,  some  of  which 
will  be  geared  to  encourage  broader  accessibility, 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  application  deadlines 
and  a  simpler  application.  Other  substantial 
changes  are  also  in  discussion.  Proposed  changes 
will  be  provided  to  participants  in  WESTAF’s 
Performing  Arts  Tom  Task  Force,  established  last 
year. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  have  entailed  a 
great  deal  of  burning  the  midnight  oil  working  on 
the  Strategic  Plan  (outlined  here).  I  also  visited 
Billings  at  the  invitation  of  Symphony  Executive 
Director,  Maxine  Pihlaja,  to  speak  at  a  Montana 
Association  of  Female  Executives  luncheon.  In 
Helena,  arts  supporter  Art  Seiler  hosted  a 
reception  in  his  home  where  the  boards  of  the  arts 
organizations  in  Helena  were  invited  to  meet  each 
other. 

May  concluded  with  bifurcated  week-long, 
much  needed  respite  in  Fort  Benton  (my  weekend 
haven),  planting  everything  from  astilbe  to 
zinnias.  I  felt  a  distinct  kinship  with  my  farming 
heritage  in  my  attempts  to  battle  slugs  and  elm 
leafhoppers,  Canada  thistle  and  bindweed  (yes,  I 


gave  up  and  got  out  the  chemicals),  replace 
annuals  with  perennials,  staring  in  contempt  at 
the  tulip  leaves  that  refuse  to  turn  yellow  any 
faster,  and  in  general,  recreate  my  beloved 
flower  garden  so  it  can  withstand  visits  every 
two-to-three  weekends,  since  my  weekends  are 
increasingly  spent  on  the  road  at  work. 
Statewide  Conversation  on  the  Arts 

By  now,  you  should  have  received  the 
mailing  regarding  the  series  of  nine  town 
meetings  Suzanne  Rice  and  I  will  be  facilitating 
throughout  the  state.  This,  in  addition  to  those 
responses  garnered  through  the  mail,  will  help 
lay  the  foundation  for  developing  the  critical 
issues,  strategies  and  priorities  that  the  Council 
will  establish  in  developing  om  four-year 
Strategic  Plan. 

My  warmest  thanks  to  the  committee,  which 
has  provided  such  valuable  advice  in  developing 
om  process:  Artists  Dana  Boussard  (Arlee)  and 
Karen  Kitchel  (Billings),  and  Council  members 
Larry  D.  Williams,  Bebe  Kezar,  Jack  Nickels 
and  Carol  Novotne,  and  representing  om  staff, 
Bill  Pratt.  Linda  Hall,  the  facilitator  who  led  us 
through  the  visioning  session  at  the  Cultural 
Congress,  has  provided  us  with  a  strong  basis 
and  continual  coaching  on  this  endeavor.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  her  for  her  extraordinary  skills. 

People  think  I’ve  gone  over  the  edge  when  I 
say  that  I’m  very  much  enjoying  this  whole 
endeavor  (not  too  many  think  of  Strategic 
Planning  as  “fun”).  The  diagram  below  outlines 
the  process  the  committee  has  designed  for 
developing  this  plan  in  accordance  with  the 
vision  developed  at  the  Cultural  Congress. 

You’ll  note  that  we  are  incorporating 
opinions  and  suggestions  provided  at  the  outset 
as  the  core  ingredients  to  the  entire  plan.  And 
we’re  also  returning  to  those  who  participated  in 
the  Town  Meetings  by  mail  and  in  person  for 
their  reactions  to  the  plan. 

The  entire  process  is  only  going  to  be  as 
good  as  those  individuals  who  participate— 
please  let  us  hear  from  you. 


MAC  Vision  Statement 

The  vision  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  is 
that  now  and  in  the  future  the  arts  will  be  central 
to  the  educational,  economic  and  cultural  well¬ 
being  of  our  state. 

The  Council  will  serve  as  a  dynamic 
resource  and  collaborative  agent  to  provide 
creative  leadership  and  to  serve  the  public 
through  artists,  arts  organizations  and 
communities  throughout  Montana.  The  agency 
will  provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
artists  and  arts  organizations  across  the  state. 

The  Council’s  leadership  will  be 
characterized  by  creativity,  innovation, 
decisiveness  and  vision.  The  agency  will 
achieve  its  goals  through  being  informed  and 
knowledgeable  in  concert  with  the  needs  of  its 
constituents. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  be  known  and 
valued  for  its  vision  in  promoting  education  and 
participation  in  the  arts. 

We  treasure  our  unique  regional  identity  and 
the  arts  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  people  who 
make  Montana  their  home.  In  recognizing 
Montana’s  rich  cultural  riversity,  we  seek  to 
nurture  the  creative  spirit  that  gives  color, 
sound  and  form  to  our  past,  present  and  future. 

—  Cultural  Congress/Rural  Arts  Roundup  1994 


ArtistSearch 

ArtistSearch  is  published  bimonthly  by  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  ArtistSearch  welcomes 
submissions  of  photographs  (preferably  black  and 
whits)  and  newsworthy  information  from  individual 
artists  and  arts  organizations.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  is  the  first  Friday  of  the  month  prior  to 
publication.  The  next  deadine  is  August  5, 1994, 
for  the  September/October  issue.  Send  items  to: 
Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue, 

PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 

(406)  444-6430,  or  fax  (406)  444-6546. 

All  items  in  ArtistSearch  may  be  reprinted 
unless  otherwise  noted.  Please  credit  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  as  well  as  any  byline. 
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round  the  state  and  region 


Marnie  Parnge's  first  book  published 


The  Montana  Aits  Council  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  publication  of  Dangerous 
Neighborhoods  by  Mamie  Prange,  winner  of 
the  1992-93  First  Book  Award.  The  First  Book 
Award  was  established  to  encourage  and 
reward  talented  writers  in  Montana  who  have 
not  published  a  book  of  their  own. 

Bom  in  Virginia  and  raised  in  North 
Carolina,  Prange  holds  degrees  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina-Greensboro, 
Hollins  College  and  the  University  of 
Alabama.  She  has  taught  at  Florida 
International  University,  Northern  Arizona 
University  and  the  University  of  Louisville.  In 
1987  she  moved  to  Montana  and  taught  as  a 
visiting  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of 
Montana  from  1989-91. 

Prange’ s  work  has  appeared  in  numerous 
journals  including  The  Missouri  Review,  The 
New  Virginia  Review,  Poetry  Miscellany  and 


DANGEROUS 

NEIGHBORHOODS 


Marine  Prange 


Poetry  Northwest.  She  also  won  first  prize  in 
the  National  Poetry  Competition  of  the 
Hackney  Literary  Awards  for  her  poems 
“Failure”  and  “Suicide  at  the  ‘L’  Motel, 
Flagstaff,  AZ.” 

Currently  Prange  teaches  poetry  workshops 
for  Hellgate  Writers  in  Missoula.  She  lives  in 
Stevensville  with  her  husband,  Greg  Pape,  and 
their  two  small  sons. 

On  the  back  cover  of  Dangerous 
Neighborhoods,  Deborah  Digges  describes 
Prange’s  poetry  this  way:  “Mamie  Prange’s 
poetry  owns  a  fierce  humility.  Her  Dangerous 
Neighborhoods  chronicles  a  woman’s  travels 
through  time,  landscapes. . .  Prange  suspends 
the  urgency  of  journeys  with  the  advent  of 
thresholds.  Refers  will  come  to  trust  this 
poet’s  cranky  spirit,  her  humanity,  and  most  of 
all,  her  refusal  to  compromise  what  greets  us, 
full  faced,  in  these  poems. — Prange’s  mythic, 
wholly  feminine  vision.” 

As  a  direct  result  of  winning  the  Arts 
Council’s  First  Book  Award,  Prange  said  she’s 
been  “delightfully  busy.”  She  was  chosen  as  a 
member  of  “Tumblewords:  Writers  Rolling 
Around  the  West”;  she  was  among  a  group  of 
four  Montana  authors  solicited  to  write  a 
feature  review  for  Writers  NW-,  she  served  on  a 
panel  of  three  judges  which  awarded  over 
$15,000  in  fellowships  from  the  Oregon 
Institute  of  Literary  Arts;  and  she  recently  gave 
a  reading  at  Whitman  College  in  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  advertised  as  ‘Two  Women  From 
Montana.” 

Dangerous  Neighborhoods  is  published  in 
cooperation  with  the  Montana  Arts  Council  by 
the  Cleveland  State  University  Poetry  Center. 
Copies  of  the  book  can  be  ordered  for  $10, 
plus  $1  shipping  and  handling,  by  writing: 
Cleveland  State  University  Poetry  Center, 
Department  of  English,  Rhodes  Tower,  Room 
1815,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44415;  Visa  or 
Mastercard  orders  can  be  made  by  calling 
(216)  887-3986. 


Congrats  to. . . 


J  a  nine  Pease-Windy  Boy,  president  of  Little 
Big  Horn  College,  received  a  $275,000  “genius 
grant”  as  she  was  named  one  of  20  1994  fellows 
of  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  Mac  Arthur 
Foundation.  She  has  been  president  of  Little  Big 
Horn  College  on  her  native  Crow  Indian 
Reservation  since  1982,  and  has  seen  it  grow 
from  a  one-room  institution  to  a  fully  accredited 
junior  college  with  300  full-time  students.  In  an 
Associated  Press  story.  Pease  stated,  “Arts, 
music  and  the  lore  of  the  Crow  Nation  are  at  the 
heart  of  our  program.” 

Publishers  Marketing  Association  awarded 
Falcon  Press  a  Benjamin  Franklin  award  for  Sun 
Dance:  50th  Anniversary  Crow  Indian  Sun 
Dance  at  this  year’s  American  Bookseller 
Association  Convention.  Sun  Dance  is  written  by 
Billings  author  and  photographer  Michael 
Crummett  and  designed  by  Falcon's  in-house 
artist  Jeff  Wincapaw.  The  book  was  chosen  the 
best  in  the  Multicultural  category. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the 
Ceramic  Arts  in  Helena  is  one  of  36  arts 
organizations  around  the  country  selected  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  participate 
in  the  1994  Advancement  Program.  This  is  a  15- 
month  rigorous  program  of  planning  and 
technical  assistance  aimed  at  fund  development 
and  furthering  the  Bray’s  long-range  goals. 

Linda  Talbott,  director  of  the  Copper 
Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center  in  Anaconda, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Montana  Arts 
Council's  Rural  Arts  Steering  Committee. 

Matthew  Savery  has  been  chosen  to  lead  the 
Butte  Symphony  and  Bozeman  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Symphonic  Choir  for  the  1994-95 
concert  season.  A  native  of  Massachusettes,  be 


received  degrees  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  held  several  conducting  positions 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  before  making  his 
home  in  Montana. 

Helena  Presents  awarded  its  annual  grants  to 
three  Helena  artists.  Ed  Noonan  received  $925  to 
offset  the  costs  of  producing  audio  tapes  of  his 
poetry  and  distributing  chapter  by  chapter  a 
novel.  Missing  Pieces.  Photographer  Jennifer 
Thompson  received  $950  to  produce  a  show 
entitled  “Earth  Invitation.”  Richard  Swanson,  a 
sculptor  and  ceramic  artist,  received  $1,075  to 
produce  a  suspended  sculpture  that  makes  use  of 
vertical  space. 

The  CJVI.  Russell  Museum,  under  agreement 
with  the  Great  Falls  Elks  Lodge,  has  come  up 
with  an  innovative  way  to  keep  CM.  Russell’s 
"The  Exalted  Ruler"  in  Great  Falls.  The  museum 
has  launched  its  “Inch  for  the  Ruler”  campaign 
with  the  theme  of  “Give  us  an  inch...  so  we  can 
keep  the  Ruler.”  Each  gift  of  $250  will  enable  the 
museum  to  purchase  one  square  inch  of  the 
painting.  Funds  to  purchase  the  painting  must  be 
raised  by  April  30, 1995. 

Montana  Arts  Council  member  Carol 
Brenden  and  her  husband.  Sen.  John  Brenden, 
traveled  to  New  York  City  where  they  sang,  with 
other  alumni  of  Concordia  College  in  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  May  30.  Conductor 
Ren6  Clausen  invited  Concordia  alumni  from 
around  the  country  to  perform  Brahms’  Requiem. 

Joe  Abbresda  received  the  Artists'  Choice 
Award  at  $1,000  at  the  CM.  Russell  Auction  in 
Great  Falls  in  March  for  his  painting  titled 
"Echoes  of  the  Past,"  an  oil  depicting  a  Blackfoot 
dancer  in  full  dress. 


Arts  Plus 

Dance  and  theater 
incorporated  into 
schools'  curriculum 


Celeste  Miller  works  with  students  as  part  of 
Helena  Presents'  Arts  Plus  partnership. 


The  “Arts  Plus”  partnership  between  Helena 
Presents/Myma  Loy  Center  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  Jefferson  counties  has  selected  three  schools 
to  pioneer  new  dance  and  theater  curricula  for 
1994-95.  These  are  the  first  schools  in  the  Helena 
area  to  incorporate  dance  or  theater  into  the 
overall  school  curriculum. 

Four  Georgians  School  in  Helena,  Eastgate 
School  in  East  Helena  and  Whitehall  School  will 
use  curricula  developed  by  a  committee  of 
teachers,  parents,  community  members  and  artists. 
The  curricula  outline  a  process  for  learning  the 
basic  concepts  and  skills  in  dance  and  theater  and 
integrate  these  two  subjects  with  others  in  the 
overall  curriculum. 

Through  the  Arts  Plus  partnership,  these 
schools  will  receive  special  services  during  the 
pilot  year  including  in-service  training  for 
teachers,  performances  and  workshops  for 
teachers  and  students,  artists  in  residence, 
consulting  on  the  curriculum  and  access  to 
resources.  In  return,  teachers  will  provide 
feedback  and  suggestions  for  improvement. 

“Arts  Plus”  is  made  possible  through  a  three- 
year  $150,000  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Passages 

John  Lester 

Nov.  6,  1899-May  13,  1994 

John  Lester,  a  renowned  voice  coach  and 
recipient  of  the  1986  Governor’s  Award  for 
distinguished  Achievement  in  the  Arts,  died  May 
13  at  his  home  in  Missoula.  He  was  94. 

Lester  spent  33  years  as  a  faculty  member  at 
the  University  of  Montana  School  of  Music  and 
was  a  vocal  teacher  all  his  adult  life.  He  began 
teaching  at  UM  in  1939,  retiring  in  1972.  During 
his  tenure,  be  served  as  acting  dean  at  the  School 
of  Music  from  1970  until  his  retirement. 

After  retirement,  Lester  continued  teaching 
voice  as  recently  as  last  February,  when  he  was 
working  with  singers  in  the  Phillipines. 

His  commitment  to  and  involvement  in  music 
was  lifelong.  He  graduated  from  Southwestern 
University  in  Georgetown,  Texas,  and  then  spent 
seven  years  studying  and  singing  in  France,  Italy 
and  Germany.  He  then  returned  to  the  United 
States  where  be  owned  and  operated  a  voice 
studio  in  New  York  City  for  10  years  before 
applying  for  a  faculty  position  at  UM. 
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Fund  set  up 
for  Ian  Elliot 

Ian  Elliot,  actor  and 
director  of  Starfire 
Productions  in  Billings, 
was  critically  injured  in 
an  automobile  accident 
on  May  16.  For  many 
years,  he  has  been  a 
positive  influence  in 
the  performing  arts  and 
has  always  unselfishly 
shared  his  knowledge, 
experience,  time  and 
good  humor  with 
anyone  who  has 
needed  help.  Now  is 
the  time  to  help  him. 

His  medical  expenses 
are  mounting  and 
becoming  difficult  for 
his  family  to  meet 
Please  send  any 
contribution  you  can 
afford  to:  Ian  Elliot 
Medical  Fund  c/o 
Montana  Arts 
Foundation,  PO  Box 
1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59711. 
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Chuck  Tooley 
appointed  to 
C&A  committee 

Chuck  Tooley, 
president  of  Business 
Communication 
Consultants  in  Billings, 
has  been  appointed  by 
the  Montana  Arts 
Council  to  serve  on  the 
Cultural  and  Aesthetic 
Project  Grant  advisory 
committee.  This  16- 
person  committee 
reviews  grants  made  to 
the  Cultural  Trust  and 
makes  funding 
recommendations  to 
the  legislature. 

Tooley,  a  former 
Montana  Arts  Council 
member  from  1982- 
1992,  received  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  Lynchburg  College 
in  Virginia  and,  after 
two  years  of  service  in 
'  the  U.S.  Army,  went  on 
to  a  career  in  the 
performing  arts, 
working  as  a  producer, 
stage  manager,  director 
and  actor. 

Before  opening  his 
consulting  firm  in  1984, 
he  worked  in  the  field  of 
sales  and  marketing.  He 
also  served  for  five 
years  on  the  Billings 
City  Council. 


Rural  Network  News 

Suzanne  Rice,  Rural  Arts  Specialist 


The  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts 
Agencies  held  its  annual  conference,  June  4-7,  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The  purpose  of  NALAA  is  to 
encourage  the  coordination,  promotion  and 
development  of  educational  and  cultural 
activities  among  community  arts  agencies  in 
North  America. 

NALAA  represents  local  arts  agencies  in 
developing  an  essential  place  for  the  arts  in 
America’s  communities  and  believes  that  the  arts 
are  fundamental  to  the  continued,  positive 
growth  of  our  diverse  and  multicultural 
communities.  Local  arts  agencies  are  vested  with 
the  responsibility  to  further  local  cultural  and 
artistic  interests  and  ensure  access  to  them.  To 
that  end,  NALAA,  in  partnership  with  its  field, 
takes  a  leadership  role  in  strengthening  and 
advancing  local  arts  agencies  through 
professional  development,  information,  advocacy 
and  formulation  of  national  arts  policy. 

During  the  conference,  NALAA’s  objectives 
were  quite  clear.  Tackling  censorship  and  social 
issues,  cultural  planning,  building  partnerships, 
healing  and  the  arts,  and  creative  funding  were  at 
the  top  of  the  list.  These  issues  and  more 
continue  to  be  addressed  throughout  the  year  in 
the  NALAA  member  publications,  Monographs 
and  Connections  Monthly. 

NALAA  has  established  special  sessions 
during  the  conference  that  further  helped  the 
mission  of  the  local  arts  agency  movement 


These  sessions,  called  Interest  Areas,  allow 
individual  members  time  to  focus  on  solving 
problems  or  sharing  information  with  others  of 
similar  interests  and  needs.  Each  area  has  a 
volunteer  chair  and  a  co-chair  who  facilitate  at 
least  one  meeting  during  the  conference  and 
report  to  NALAA  during  the  year.  The  Interest 
Areas  are  as  follows: 

AIDS,  Arts  in  Education,  Cultural  Diversity, 
Cultural  Facilities,  Cultural  Planning,  Festivals, 
Government,  Grantmaking,  National/Global 
Issues,  Public  Art,  Rural  &  Small  Communities 
and  Statewide  Assemblies.  Attendees  of  the 
conference  are  free  to  choose  an  interest  area  in 
which  to  be  involved  thus  adding  diversity  to 
each  area.  The  expertise  shared,  knowledge 
gained,  action  taken  and  the  accomplishments 
throughout  the  year  are  invaluable  for  arts 
administrators  and  artists. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  has  been  a 
member  of  NALAA  for  more  than  10  years  and 
we’ve  found  this  affiliation  to  be  a  strong  link  for 
building  relationships  with  other  state  and  local 
arts  councils. 

Montana  artists  and  arts  organizations  are 
having  an  increasingly  stronger  voice  with 
national  and  regional  arts  organizations  such  as 
NALAA,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  and  Art  Beyond  Boundaries  (ABB).  These 
are  all  extremely  important  organizations  with 
which  to  work  as  they  help  ensure  the 


development  and  sustainability  of  cultural 
programs  in  our  country. 

1  urge  Montana  arts  groups  to  build  into  your 
annual  budgets  training  programs  for  your  staff 
and  board  members  which  include  1995  dues  and 
membership  to  NALAA.  While  we  do  have 
some  representation,  we  as  a  state  need  to  be 
more  visible  and  take  a  more  active  role  in  what 
appears  to  be  the  changing  future  of  the  arts  in 
America.  To  take  advantage  of  NALAA’s 
mission  is  to  build  the  bridge  needed  between 
local  arts  agencies  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 

Let’s  work  together  to  get  at  least  one  arts 
organization  from  each  of  the  six  regions  in 
Montana  represented  and  involved  next  year  at 
the  national  level.  This  year  three  regions  were 
present  at  the  NALAA  conference:  Missouri 
Country — Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts  Council;  Gold 
West  Country — MT  Arts  Council;  Glacier 
Country — Missoula  Cultural  Exchange. 

NALAA’s  annual  dues  to  organizations  with 
budgets  of  $75,000  and  under  is  only  $150.  You 
and  your  organization  will  benefit  by  becoming  a 
member,  and  those  benefits  will  be  tripled  if  you 
can  see  your  way  clear  to  attend  next  year's 
NALAA  Conference  in  San  Jose,  California,  the 
first  weekend  in  June. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  the 
membership  or  the  conference  feel  free  to  give 
me  a  call  at  444-6430. 


,  MAC! 


The  current  cut  to  our  Cultural  Trust  grant  is  of 
concern  to  our  organization’s  board  of 
directors.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  to 
help  us  deal  with  these  cuts? 

With  the  decrease  in  projected  earnings  for 
Montana’s  Cultural  Trust,  arts  organizations  will 
need  to  modify  their  expectations  regarding 
funding  from  this  major  source  of  public  money 
in  the  state.  While  the  Council  has  always 
cautioned  organizations  that  grants  were  based  on 
projected  revenue,  this  is  the  first  time  that  such  a 
significant  shortfall  is  anticipated. 

However,  the  answers  for  dealing  with  it  are 
probably  no  different  than  they  have  ______ 

always  been.  For  those  organizations 
with  the  foresight  and  ability  to  create 
endowments,  the  impact  of  the 
decrease  in  Cultural  Trust  grant  will 
be  mitigated  somewhat.  Those 
organizations  with  a  diversity  of 
funding  sources  will  also  be  in  a 
better  position  to  weather  the  storm. 

In  the  short-term  your  _ 

organization  may  have  to  dig  into 
cash  reserves  to  make  up  the  shortfall.  MAC 
urges  your  board  to  commit  itself  to  building 
those  reserves  back  up  once  the  immediate  crisis 
has  passed. 

For  those  groups  with  insufficient  cash 
reserves  additional  fundraising  may  be  required. 
You  may  need  to  fine-tune  your  fund-raising 
skills  and  activities  as  well  as  become  more 
aggressive  in  raising  money.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
time  to  try  and  encourage  donors  to  increase  their 
annual  contribution.  A  one-time  “emergency” 
appeal  might  also  be  effective  if  used  judiciously. 

As  a  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned,  your 
organization  should  scrutinize  its  budget  and 
program  to  see  if  it  is  making  maximum  use  of 
the  dollars  it  does  receive.  Perhaps  now  is  the 
time  to  use  volunteers  to  try  and  get  more  in-kind 
support. 

For  those  with  earned  income  potential, 
raising  prices  thay  help  increase  the  income 
stream  and  looking  for  partnerships  with  other 
groups  might  diversify  revenue  sources  and 
provide  expense  sharing  opportunities. 

While  some  program  modification  may  be 

_ .,3!;- 


necessary,  the  last  step  your  groups  should 
consider  is  to  cut  or  eliminate  the  program. 

The  short-term  answer  is  most  likely  going  to 
be  a  combination  two  or  more  of  the 
aforementioned  strategies. 

Considering  that  grant  funds  will  be  lower  in 
the  upcoming  biennium  and  it's  uncertain  when 
interest  rates  will  significantly  rise,  your 
organization  needs  to  take  a  long-term  view. 
Make  sure  all  programs  and  projects  are  inline 
with  your  organization’s  mission  and  goals. 
Perhaps  your  long-range  planning  would  focus  on 
doing  fewer  high  quality  programs  that  won't 


Perhaps  this  is  the  time  to  try  and 
encourage  donors  to  increase  their 
annual  contribution.  A  one-time 
“emergency”  appeal  might  also  be 
effective  if  used  judiciously. 


overstretch  your  resources  and  be  difficult  to 
support.  Be  careful  with  your  budgeting — 
overestimate  expenses  and  underestimate  revenue. 
Always  look  for  partners  and  seriously  consider 
establishing  an  endowment  to  provide  an  ongoing 
source  of  support.  This  is  especially  germane  for 
those  organizations  with  proven  track  records  and 
essential  for  those  operating  facilities. 

The  Council  is  interested  in  creative  solutions 
to  this  vexing  problem.  Let  us  know  what  your 
organization  has  done  to  deal  with  the  shortfall 
and  we’ll  share  it  with  other  folks  through 
ArtistSearch. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  discussion  about  partnerships. 
What  are  the  benefits  of  getting  involved  with 
other  organizations? 

For  a  long  time  arts  organizations  were  content 
to  focus  on  their  art  form  or  a  narrow 
organizational  mission.  However,  recently  there 
has  been  increased  demand,  especially  from 
public  funding  agencies,  to  become  more 
proactive  in  working  with  other  elements  of  the 
community  in  addressing  the  needs  of  non- 


traditional  or  underserved  populations,  economic 
development  concerns  and  community  livability. 
In  addition,  as  concerns  about  social  problems 
mount,  the  arts  are  being  seen  as  part  of  the 
answer  to  them.  This  is  a  tall  order  for 
organizations  that  are  often  struggling  to  survive, 
but  it  does  provide  opportunities  for  enhanced 
community  recognition,  making  the  arts  central 
to  community  life,  attracting  new  audiences  and 
volunteers  and  acquiring  new  resources.  By 
partnering  with  organizations  that  have  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  area  in  which  they  work,  arts 
organizations  increase  their  own  knowledge  and 
_____  understanding  of  the  issue.  This  in 
turn  can  lead  to  the  creation  of  arts 
programming  of  significance  that  is 
accessible  to  formerly  untapped 
audiences. 

In  partnering  with  other 
organizations,  it  is  important  that 
you  take  the  time  to  identify  mutual 
and  individual  concerns.  Time 

_  spent  up  front  identifying  tasks  and 

responsibilities  will  help  ensure  a 
smooth  running  partnership  and  form  the 
foundation  for  future  partnerships. 

I’ve  received  an  invitation  to  exhibit  my  work 
in  a  state  agency  office.  When  I  took  my  work 
in,  they  asked  me  to  sign  a  release  saying  I 
would  not  hold  them  liable  if  anything 
happened  to  it.  Should  I  do  this?  I  don’t  like 
the  idea  of  releasing  the  state  from  all 
liability — what  if  the  building  burns  down 
while  my  work’s  in  there? 

You  shouldn’t  like  the  idea  of  having  your 
artwork  exhibited  in  a  place  where  there  is  no 
insurance  coverage — either  your  own  or  theirs. 

In  the  case  of  this  specific  example  of  loaning 
artwork  to  the  State  of  Montana,  ask  the  agency 
to  call  George  Harris  at  the  Risk  Management 
and  Tort  Defense  Division  in  the  Department  of 
Administration  (444-2421).  The  state  has  a 
policy  to  cover  fine  art  The  division  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  standardized  loan  form 
for  all  state  agencies  that  will  outline  the 
coverage  that  will  be  provided  for  your  work 
while  it  is  on  loan. 
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rom  where  we  sit. . . 


Carleen  Layne, 
Accountant 

Agony  of  de  ankle 

Where  did  I  go 
anyway?  My  absence  was 
conspicuous  in  the  May / 
June  issue  of  ArtistSearch , 
but  I  have  a  very  good 
excuse — maybe  not  On 
March  27, 1  fell  wrong  on  a  pair  of  cross  country 
skis  and  broke  my  ankle.  I  have  managed  to  not 
break  anything  my  whole  life  ’til  now — mostly 
because  I  have  not  done  too  much  physical  until 
now,  so  it  has  been  an  adventure,  but  not  as 
terrible  as  I  had  imagined.  Everyone  treated  me 
very  well,  which  made  the  whole  deal  bearable, 
but  not  enough  to  want  to  do  it  again. 

I  spent  the  first  couple  of  weeks  kind  of  in  a 
state  of  shock;  I  slept  a  lot  and  was  overwhelmed 
by  everything.  After  that  phase,  Arlynn  allowed 
me  to  work  at  home  since  getting  around  was 
still  a  challenge  and  I  needed  to  keep  the  leg 
elevated — and  that  was  the  week  we  called  all 
the  Cultural  Trust  grant  recipients  and  broke  the 
news  about  the  27  percent  shortfall.  Terrible  job, 
but  people  were  most  understanding  and 
gracious — a  very  large  reason  why  I  love  my  job. 

I  also  had  a  couple  of  final  NEA  reports  due 
during  that  time.  When  I  came  back  to  work  on 
crutches,  I  rented  a  wheelchair,  which  made 
getting  around  in  the  office  and  carrying  things 
(the  big  dilemma  with  cratches)  much  easier. 

Plus  I  used  it  to  elevate  the  leg,  which  helped  a 
lot  with  swelling  and  thereby  pain.  May  20 1  got 
out  of  the  cast  and  into  a  removable  brace  and 
have  been  much  more  mobile — it’s  all  relative, 
folks,  it  really  is.  I  started  walking  Mount 
Helena  while  I  was  still  in  the  walking  cast — just 
the  easy  trails,  honest.  Last  night  I  went  to  the 
top  for  the  first  time  since  the  break.  It’s  great  to 
be  able  to  walk. 

Workwise,  in  addition  to  all  the  regular  stuff, 
we’ve  been  real  busy  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
Executive  Planning  Process  (EPP),  the  Strategic 
Planning  Process,  reading  grants  and  generally 
getting  ready  for  the  Council’s  June  granting 
session  and  the  hiring  process  for  the  Folklife 
Program  director.  Altogether  my  work  prevented 
too  high  a  level  of  self-pity — no  time!  Have  a 
great  summer  and  I’ll  talk  to  you  in  the  fall. 


Grants,  Grants,  Grants 

This  seems  to  be  an 
extremely  busy  time  of  the 
year  for  all  of  us.  By  the 
time  you  read  this  the 
Council  will  have 
completed  its  annual  grants  and  fellowship 
review.  Look  on  page  7  of  this  issue  for  a  listing 
of  awards. 


Bill  Pratt,  Director 
of  Organizational 
Services 


Not  only  will  MAC  be  distributing  its  project 
grants  and  support  for  statewide  arts  service 
organizations,  but  this  year  it  has  funding  from 
the  Locals  Program  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  to  support  the  salaries  of  executive 
directors  of  local  arts  agencies  in  underserved 
communities.  The  Council  is  hoping  for  this 
program  to  continue  for  a  few  years  (dependent 
upon  the  success  of  grant  applications  to  the 
NEA,  of  course)  and  war '  to  talk  to  groups 
meeting  the  eligibility  criteria  about  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  paid  staff.  This  would  be 
particularly  germane  to  all-volunteer  groups  or 
those  with  only  a  part-time  director. 

The  Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  grant 
applications  have  been  mailed  and  I  imagine 
much  of  my  July  will  be  spent  answering 
questions  about  potential  applications.  Processing 
will  occur  for  six  weeks  starting  August  1  and  the 
Citizens  Review  Committee  will  meet  twice  in 
October  to  make  their  ranking  and  funding 
recommendations. 

Cyberspace 

The  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts 
Agencies  asked  me  to  present  two  days  of 
workshops  on  technology  and  the  electronic 
communications  systems  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  these  will  play  in  the  future  of  all  our 
lives.  Incidently,  use  of  METNET  continues  to 
grow.  There  are  about  20  organizations  and  artists 
currently  hooked  up  and  using  the  system  (see  the 
On-Line  Directory  for  specific  names).  But  hey 
folks,  there’s  room  for  lots  more.  I’ve  been  slowly 
learning  about  the  Internet  and  the  myriad  of 
information  contained  therm.  Now  if  there  were 
only  an  extra  day  in  which  to  play  with  it. 

Art  Beyond  Boundaries 

Of  course,  at  the  end  of  June  is  Art  Beyond 
Boundaries  in  Spearfish,  SD.  It  appears  that 
Montana  arts  organizations  from  Kalispell, 
Anaconda,  Billings,  Colstrip,  Livingston, 
Lewistown  and  Glasgow  will  be  represented  as 
well  as  Council  staff.  This  is  always  an 
informative  and  exciting  conference.  There’ll  be 
more  to  report  in  the  next  issue. 


Fran  Morrow, 
Director  of  Artists 
Services 

AiS/C 

In  May  the  AIS/C  panel 
met  in  Helena  to  discuss  the 
guidelines  and  review 
applications  for  the  1994-95 
school  year.  All  year  this 
panel  works  diligently  via  a  monthly  conference 
call  reviewing  the  different  AIS/C  applications. 
My  thanks  to  the  1993-94  panel  members  who 
were  Carol  Brenden,  Corky  Clairmont,  Dan  Hart, 
Margaret  Johnson,  Len  Sargent,  and  Bess  Snyder. 

Some  of  the  AIS/C  artists  I  had  a  chance  to 
visit  over  the  last  few  months  were  Carol  Soth, 
Peggy  Meinholtz,  Renti  Westbrook,  and  Chip 


Jasmin,  who  worked  together  in  a  week-long 
residency  at  Rimrock  School  in  Billings;  Beck 
McLaughlin  and  Wally  Bivins,  who  did  a  two- 
day  residency  at  Flathead  High  School  with 
Montana  Art  Interscholastics;  and  John 
LaFonlaine,  who  did  a  week-long  residency  with 
Canyon  Creek  Elementary  and  Wolf  Creek 
Elementary.  I  also  visited  the  special  project  at 
Lone  Rock  Elementary  in  Stevensville  entitled 
“Many  Lands,  Many  Hands”  where  the  Missoula 
artists  Mao  Moua  Ly  and  Tou  Yang  and  their 
students  performed  traditional  Hmong  dances. 


Missoula  artists  Mao  Moua  Ly  and  Tou  Yang 
and  their  students  perform  traditional  Hmong 
dances  for  students  at  Lone  Rock  Elementary 
School  in  Stevensville. 

An  Artistic  Discovery 

Art  works  by  two  Montana  high  school 
students  have  been  selected  and  sent  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  conjunction  with  a  special 
exhibit,  “An  Artistic  Discovery,"  being  sponsored 
by  the  Congressional  Arts  Caucus  and  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  Justin  Clark,  a  sophomore 
from  Harlem  High  School,  was  selected.  His 
pencil  drawing  entitled  “Chief’  will  represent  the 
state  of  Montana  in  a  special  exhibit  in  the 
Capitol  complex.  Ry  Basko,  a  junior  from 
Flathead  High  School,  was  also  selected  for  his 
acrylic  on  canvas  entitled  “Sun  Bathing”  which 
will  hang  in  the  office  of  Representative  Pat 
Williams.  Congratulations  to  these  students  and 
their  teachers  Laura  McCann,  Harlem  High 
School  and  Susan  Arthur,  Flathead  High  School. 
First  Book  Award 

We  received  43  entries  for  the  1995-96  First 
Book  Award  competition.  The  manuscripts  have 
been  mailed  out  to  the  two  judges  for  reviewing. 
The  judges  are  Debra  Earling,  a  writer  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  Montana,  and  Ron 
McFarland,  a  poet  and  professor  at  the  University 
of  Idaho.  The  winner  will  be  notified  in  late 
September. 


Grant  training  session  set  in  Billings 


Billings  area  arts  and  cultural  organizations 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  leant  more  about 
writing  Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 
during  a  special  training  session  presented  by 
the  Montana  Arts  Council  on  July  15  at  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Center. 

Bill  Pratt,  MAC’S  director  of 
organizational  services,  will  be  making  a  short 
presentation  to  organizations  planning  to 
submit  applications  to  Montana’s  Cultural 
TrasL 

“We’re  hoping  this  will  ease  the 
application  process  and  give  applicants  an 
opportunity  to  ask  some  last-minute  questions 
and  review  application  requirements,”  Pratt 
said.  The  deadline  for  submitting  a  grant 
application  is  August  1. 

For  organizations  that  have  no  experience 


with  this  grants  program,  the  session  will  serve 
as  an  orientation.  Items  that  will  be  reviewed 
include  a  brief  overview  of  the  grants  process 
and  response  to  technical  questions,  as  well  as 
review  of  the  budgetary  form  and  required 
materials. 

The  traming  session  runs  9-1 1  am.  in  the 
Members  Room  of  the  Yellowstone  Arts  Center. 
RSVP  is  requested  by  July  5  by  contacting  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  (406)  444-6430. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  makes  reasonable 
accommodation  for  any  known  disability  that 
may  interfere  with  a  person’s  ability  to 
participate  in  meetings.  Persons  must  notify  the 
agency  no  later  than  July  5  to  allow  adequate 
time  to  make  needed  arrangements.  To  make 
your  request  known,  call  Bill  Pratt  at 
(406)444-6430. 


Percent-for-Art 
deadline  Aug.1 

Visual  artists  and  craftspersons  have  until 
August  1  to  submit  proposals  for  a  public  art 
competition  for  the  placement  of  artwork  at  the 
new  Business  Administration  Building  on  the 
University  of  Montana  campus  in  Missoula.  The 
art  budget  for  the  Missoula  competition  will  be 
$72,000. 

An  art  selection  committee  appointed  by  the 
Montana  Arts  CounciL  which  administers  the 
program,  will  review  artists’  proposals  for  interior 
and  exterior  two-  and  three-dimensional  works. 
The  competition  is  open  to  all  visual  artists  with 
preference  given  to  those  from  Montana. 

A  complete  prospectus  is  available  by 
contacting  the  Montana  Arts  Council  at  316  N. 
Park  Avenue,  Suite  252,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201;  444-6430. 
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Arts  Council 
hires  new 
folklife  director 

Franceses  McLean 
has  been  hired  to  serve 
as  the  Montana  Arts 
Council's  tolklife 
director.  She  will  begin 
work  in  late  AugusL 

She  holds  a  BA  in 
English  from  the 
University  of  California 
at  Berkley  and  a  MA 
and  Ph.  D.  in  folklore 
and  folklife  from  the 
University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

She  currently  serves 
as  a  contractor  for  the 
American  Memory 
Project  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  in 
Washington,  D.C., 
where  she  provides 
quality  control  of 
digital  images  of 
special  collection 
throughout  the  library. 

She  has  worked  for 
several  years  for  the 
Smithsonian 
Institution's  Festival  of 
American  Folklife,  and 
in  Fall  1990,  she 
worked  as  an  Arts 
Administration  Fellow 
at  the  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

A  more  in-depth 
story  on  Francesca  will 
appear  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber/October  issue  of 
Arti»tS«arch. 
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Case  studies 
spark  ideas  for 
business/arts 
partnerships 

Business  Committee 
for  the  Arts,  Inc.  has 
reased  a  collection  of 
15  case  studies  of 
successful  business- 
arts  alliances.  Each 
case  study  gives  an  in- 
depth  description  of  a 
company’s  arts 
program  and  specific 
examples  of  how  the 
program  benefits  the 
company. 

BCA  Case  Studies 
features  programs  that 
can  be  easily 
implemented  by  other 
businesses  and  are 
written  to  spark  the 
creative  thinking  of 
business  and  arts 
professionals  who  are 
forming  or  expanding 
alliances.  The 
businesses  featured  in 
the  collection  vary  in 
size  and  represent 
numerous  industries. 
The  arts  programs  and 
organizations  they 
support  are  also 
diverse. 

BCA  Case  Studies  is 
$4  and  may  be 
purchased  by  sending  a 
check  to:  Publications, 
Business  Committee  for 
the  Arts,  Inc.,  1775 
Broadway,  Suite  510, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


Montana  receives  $622,000  in  grants  from  arts  endowment 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
announced  its  mid-year  list  of  grants  with  $78 
million  in  federal  support  for  arts  projects  and 
artists  around  the  country.  First-  and  second- 
quarter  grants  to  Montana  totaled  $622,800. 
Those  receiving  grants  are: 

•  Dori  Revay  —  $15,000  to  support  creation  of  a 
master  plan  and  design  guidelines  for  the 
Anaconda-Butte  Trail. 

•  Helena  Presents  —  $24,000  to  support  costs 
associated  with  the  touring  of  Opera  Iowa 


•  Helena  Presents  —  $9,800  to  support  film 
exhibition  programs,  workshops  and  artists-in- 
residence. 

•  Helena  Presents  —  $56,000  to  support  the 
1994-95  presenting  activities  of  Helena 
Presents. 

•  Missoula  Cultural  Exchange  —  $39,000  to 
support  a  stabilization  project  to  implement  a 
community  cultural  plan. 

•  Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.  — 
$5,000  to  support  administrative  and  artistic 


costs  for  the  1994-95  presentation  of  traveling 
exhibitions  to  the  association’s  22  member 
museums  and  galleries. 

•  Montana  Arts  Council  —  $449,000  to  support 
Basic  State  Grant  activities. 

•  Montana  Arts  Council  —  $25,000  to  support 
the  Pikuni  Nation  or  Blackfeet  Tribe  by 
reinforcing  their  cultural  identity  via  jobs  in 
tribal  arts  and  cultural  affairs  and  to  get  public 
and  private  commercial  interests  to  utilize  the 
Blackfeet  cultural  resources. 


Grants  also  received  from  Western  States  Arts  Federation 


The  Western  States  Arts  Federation  recendy 
awarded  fee  support  to  arts  organizations  for  the 
1994-95  touring  season. 

Awards  were  made  in  the  following  categories: 
Dance  on  Tour  (DOT);  Presenter  Incentive 
Project  (PIP);  Performing  Arts  Tour  (PAT);  and 
Meet  the  Composer/West  (MTC).  Those 
organizations  that  received  grants  are: 
BILLINGS 

•  Alberta  Bair  Theater  —  $1,732  (PAT)  for 
Naa  Kahidi  Theater 

•  Alberta  Bair  Theater  —  $1,404  (PAT)  for 
Ririe- Woodbury  Dance  Company 

•  Billings  Symphony  Society  —  (MTC)  $800 
for  Joelle  Wallach 


BOZEMAN 

•  Montana  Ballet  Company — $1,575  (PAT)  for 
Ririe-Woodbury  Dance  Company 

GLASGOW 

•  Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts  Council— $4,000  (PAT) 
for  Roadside  Theater 

HELENA 

•  Helena  Presents  —  $15,475  (DOT)  for  the 
Garth  Fagan  Dance  Company 

•  Helena  Presents  —  $1,450  (DOT)  for  Jane 
Comfort  &  Company 

•  Helena  Presents  —  $2,100  (PAT)  for  Naa 
Kahidi  Theater 

•  Helena  Presents  —  $4,000  (PIP)  for  Opera 
Iowa 


•  Helena  Presents  —  $1,575  (DOT)  for  Ririe- 
Woodbury  Dance  Company 

•  Helena  Presents  —  $4,000  (PAT)  for  Ririe- 
Woodbury  Dance  Company 

MISSOULA 

•  ASUM  Programming  —  $3,975  (PIP)  for  the 
Garth  Fagan  Dance  Company 

•  ASUM  Programming  —  $1,050  (DOT)  for 
Ririe-Woodbury  Dance  Company 

•  ASUM  Programming  —  (PAT)  $2,678  for 
Ririe-Woodbury  Dance  Company 

•  ASUM  Programming  —  (PAT)  $3,150  for  A 
Traveling  Jewish  Theatre/Junebug  Productions 

•  ASUM  Programming  —  (PAT)  $1,785  for 
Naa  Kahidi  Theater 
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House  subcommittee 
hears  NEA  testimony 

Public  witness  hearings  on  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  were  held  before  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  of  House  Appropriations 
on  Tuesday,  May  3, 1994.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  testimony  excerpts: 

Leah  Chase,  trustee  of  the  New  Orleans 
Museum  of  Art  and  chef  and  co-owner  of 
Dookey  Chase’s  restaurant,  an  African- 
American  family  business:  “My  life  experience 
provides  evidence  that  refutes  the  allegation  that 
federal  money  for  the  arts  benefits  only  higher 
income  people.  I  am  by  no  means  as  poor  as  I 
once  was  when  picking  strawberries,  but  I  am  by 
no  means  among  the  rich  and  famous  either.  For 
me  support  for  the  arts  is  an  investment  in  the 
artistic  excellence  of  my  people,  an  investment 
in  the  education  of  the  neighborhood  kids,  who 
like  me,  a  time  ago,  needed  something  beautiful 
and  breathtaking  in  order  to  aspire  to  higher 
tilings  and  to  value  living  more.” 

Clint  Gullate,  a  high  school  student  who  has 
attended  the  Alabama  Shakespeare  Festival  with 
his  class:  “Another  great  thing  about  going  to  the 
theater  for  me  and  my  classmates  is  that  it  makes 
us  fee!  special.  Being  a  teenager  is  really  hard 
because  you  feel  like  you  don’t  fit  in. ..When  you 
go  to  the  theatre...it’s  a  real  special  event..  This 
makes  you  feel  important  and  it  is  good  for  your 
self-esteem.  I  guess  I  shouldn't  say  this,  but  I 
wish  I  could  feel  this  way  all  the  time.” 

Elvi  Moore,  general  director.  The 
Washington  Ballet  “I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  a  recent  letter  from  a  Washington,  DC 
public  school  teacher.  She  wrote  about  a  third 
grader  named  Evelyn.  The  last  time  she  took 
Evelyn’s  class  to  the  ballet  she  noticed  that 
Evelyn  had  not  packed  her  lunch,  although  she 
was  dressed  up  to  go  to  the  theatre. .Evelyn  told 
her  that  she  had  no  lunch  because  there  was  no 
food  in  her  house — her  mother  was  ‘doing 
drugs’  again...but  because  she  did  not  want  to 
miss  the  ballet  she  dressed  herself  and  came  to 
school.” 

John  Buchanan,  Senior  Vice  President 
People  for  the  American  Way:  “Our  research 
tells  us  that  the  NEA’s  strong  focus  on 
community  is  right  on  target  Unfortunately, 
there  remains  in  our  society  an  undercurrent  of 
cultural  intolerance  that  breeds  attacks  on  artistic 
expression.  These  conflicts,  at  the  state  and  local 
level,  are  simply  byproducts  of  much  more 


profound  cultural  divisions  along  lines  of  race, 
religion,  gender,  sexual  orientation  and  ethnicity. 
In  these  situations,  censorship  is  used  to  make 
uncomfortable  social  problems  or  differences 
simply  disappear...In  part,  these  conflicts  have 
arisen  because  many  have  forgotten  that  art  can  be 
a  bridge  to  promote  greater  understanding 
between  different  groups  in  our  society.  Jane 
Alexander,  in  traveling  across  the  country,  is  re¬ 
establishing  the  connection  between  the  arts  and 
community  by  demonstrating  the  powerful  impact 
the  arts  can  have  on  our  lives.  She  is  bringing  to 
the  whole  community  an  appreciation  of  the  arts 
and  free  expression  as  a  preeminent  value  in 
American  life." 

Sources:  American  Arts  Alliance,  National 
Campaign  tor  Freedom  of  Expression  and 
People  for  the  American  Way 

Public  art  needs 
greater  discussion, 
understanding 

America’s  increasingly  diverse  society  has 
wrought  a  sweeping  transformation  of  the 
traditional  notion  of  the  “public  square.”  This  new 
public  space,  filled  with  individuals  and  groups 
rushing  to  stake  their  claim,  has  become  the  stage 
where  more  and  more  cultural  conflicts  are  being 
played  out 

Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  art  in  public 
spaces,  like  libraries  and  town  halls,  often  gets 
caught  in  a  cultural  crossfire.  While  lively  debate 
is  a  healthy  part  of  any  democracy,  the  result  all 
too  often  is  contentious  battles  and  less  tolerance 
for  different  viewpoints.  In  many  controversies 
that  center  on  public  art,  local  municipalities  are 
struggling  with  a  complex  challenge:  how  to 
mediate  and  balance  an  artist’s  rights  with  those 
of  the  community. 

These  divisions  play  a  large  role  in  battles  over 
public  art.  For  example,  in  Pierre,  South  Dakota, 
in  an  ongoing  dispute,  members  of  the  Native 
American  community  have  requested  the  removal 
of  Edwin  Blashfield’s  Spirit  of  the  People  from  a 
public  reception  room  at  the  State  Capitol, 
claiming  the  work  is  degrading  and  offensive  to 
Native  Americans.  The  work,  a  historic  artifact 
which  depicts  a  woman  being  protected  from 
several  dark  figures  by  three  frontiersmen,  was 
commissioned  by  the  state  in  1910. 

Continued  efforts  by  legislators  to  remove  the 
painting  resulted  in  the  State  Senate’s  passage  of  a 


bill  requiring  the  commission  responsible  for  the 
art  work  either  to  remove,  store,  cover,  or 
display  the  piece  in  another  location.  This 
restrictive  legislation  is  currently  pending  in  the 
State  House;  meanwhile,  the  mural  remains  on 
display. 

In  other  cases,  existing  public  art  installations 
are  criticized  by  community  members  who 
believe  their  opinions  were  not  solicited,  even 
though  an  extensive  selection  process  was 
carefully  followed. 

In  Chicago,  Blinois,  federal  building 
employees  circulated  a  petition  to  request  the 
removal  of  Frank  Stella’s  The  Town  Ho’s  Story, 
a  22-foot  high  aluminum  and  steel  sculpture, 
claiming  the  piece  misrepresented  the  missions 
of  the  federal  agencies  in  the  building.  The  work 
was  commissioned  by  a  13-member  General 
Services  Administration  panel  consisting  of  local 
politicians,  residents  and  art  professionals,  but 
no  employees  from  the  federal  building.  Despite 
the  protests,  the  work  remained  on  display. 

In  preparation  for  potential  controversy 
surrounding  a  public  art  project,  a  community 
must  first  address  some  broader  issues: 

•  How  much  input  should  the  community  have  in 
the  selection  process? 

•  Will  the  artist’s  free  expression  be  ensured 
once  the  work  is  in  place? 

•  What  role  does  the  project  play  in  the 
community? 

•  Who  holds  the  ultimate  decision-making  power 
— the  artist  or  the  sponsor  of  the  work? 

An  arts  commission  is  the  ideal  facilitator  for 
such  a  discussion.  Whenever  a  work  is  proposed, 
the  arts  commission  should  consider  sponsoring 
forums  to  allow  community  discussions  about 
the  project,  encourage  contact  between  the  artist 
and  the  community,  and  work  with  the  media  to 
keep  the  community  fully  informed  about  how  a 
project  was  developed. 

Public  art  has  the  potential  to  engage  and 
educate  diverse  communities,  as  well  as 
encourage  more  participation  in  a  broad 
discussion  that  encompasses  the  principles  that 
are  the  bedrock  of  our  democracy  —  freedom  of 
expression,  mutual  respect  and  tolerance. 

For  more  information  on  this  topic  you  may 
want  to  consult  the  following  publications: 

"Public  Art  Review,”  Public  Art,  Public 
Controversy:  The  Tilted  Arc  on  Trial  by  ACA 
Books  (The  American  Council  for  the  Arts),  and 
Going  Public:  A  Field  Guide  to  Developments  in 
Art  in  Public  Places  by  Jeffery  Quilt  shank  and 
Pam  Korza. 

Source:  People  for  the  Amercian  Way 
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AC  Grant  Recipents-FY’95  | 

ANACONDA 

•  Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center  — 

$2,250  for  Voices  and  Visions,  a  project  that  brings 
professional  writers  and  artists  into  the  community  in 
a  short  residency  format 

BASIN 

•  Montana  Artists  Refuge  —  $700  to  create  a 
marketing  plan  to  ensure  the  economic  viability  of 
this  emerging  organization  in  Basin. 

BILLINGS 

•  Alberta  Bair  Theater  —  $2,700  for  a  performance 
by  Mariachis  Nuevo  Uclatlan,  a  group  of  traditional 
Mexican  musicians  from  Los  Angeles. 

•  Art  Departments  of  MSU,  Billings;  MSU, 
Bozeman;  and  UM,  Missoula  —  $2,500  to  fund  the 
second  year  of  “Artist  As  Activist:  Social 
Responsibility  in  the  Visual  Arts.” 

•  Billings  Parks  and  Recreation — $500  to  hire  a 
consultant  knowledgeable  in  the  issues  of  artistic 
standards,  mural  production  and  community  issues 
for  phase  one  of  a  community  mural  project. 

•  Billings  Symphony  Society  —  $1,250  for  “Magic  of 
Mimes”  which  blends  classical  music  with  comedy 
to  produce  a  union  of  music  with  movement. 

•  Starflre  Productions,  Inc.  —  $2,500  support  for 
Starfire  Stage  to  include  57  separate  events  this 
season,  including  locally  produced  opera  and  a 
national  broadcast  of  “River  City  Folk.” 

•  Western  Heritage  Center  —  $500  for  printing  a 
catalog,  brochure  and  poster  to  accompany 
“Yellowstone  Mud,”  an  exhibition,  lecture  and 
demonstration  on  the  continuity  of  clay  in  civilized 
culture. 

•  Western  Organization  of  Resource  Councils  — 

$750  for  continuation  of  High  Plains  News  Service’s 
public  radio  series  “Sound  Exposure  for  Rural  Arts: 
Montana.” 

•  Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  YMCA  —  $2,246  to 
fund  “Poets  on  the  Prairie,”  a  rural  outreach  project 
designed  to  provide  students  in  rural  central  Montana 
with  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  learn  from 
contemporary  writers  and  artists. 

•  Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  —  $1,000  for  the 
second  year  of  a  biennial  grant  to  fund  its  Historic 
Places  Project 

•  Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  —  $484  to  develop 
a  music  library. 

BOZEMAN 

•  Bozeman  Symphony  Society  —  $1,000  for  pianist 
Fernando  Garcia  Torres  to  perform  as  a  guest  soloist. 

•  KUSM  Television —  $1,200  for  a  three-day  series  of 
meetings  organized  to  create  a  master  role  and  scope 
plan  for  the  Native  Voices  Workshop. 

•  Montana  Ballet  Company  —  $2,0(X)  to  produce 
“Choreographers  Who  Broke  the  Ice,”  a  dance 
performance  tribute  and  lecture  demonstration  about 
the  early  pioneers  of  dance  in  the  west 

•  Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  —  $3,500  in 
FY95  and  $3,500  in  FY96  to  expand  on  the 
Shakespeare  in  the  Schools  pilot  project  by  adding  a 
second  team  of  actors  and  a  second  presentation. 

•  Vigilante  Theatre  Company  —  $2,000  in  FY95  and 
$2,000  in  FY96  for  the  creation  and  development  of 
two  new  original  plays  over  the  next  two  years. 

BROWNING 

•  Blackfeet  Cultural  Program  —  $2,192  for 
participation  of  Blackfeet  artists  in  a  four-day  Native 
American  Art  Market  and  a  three-month  exhibition 
at  East  Glacier  Park  Lodge. 

BUTTE 

•  Butte  Symphony  Association  —  $2,250  to  hire  a 
professional  music  director. 

CHOTEAU 

•  Performing  Arts  League,  Inc.  —  $1,000  for 
continuation  of  the  Storytelling  Project,  an 
enhancement  of  the  Performing  Arts  League’s 
regular  programming  with  a  focus  on  storytelling. 

CLANCY 

•  Big  Sky  Scribes  —  $1,000  to  bring  to  Montana  a 
retrospective  exhibit  of  the  work  of  Dick  Beasley. 

COLSTRIP 

•  Schoolhoose  History  and  Art  Center*  —  56,667  in 
FY95  and  55,000  in  FY96  to  establish  a  half-time 
executive  director. 

DILLON 

•  Bannack  State  Park  —  51,000  in  FY95  and  51,000 
in  FY96  to  expand  the  number  of  artists  and 
craftspersons  that  provide  demonstration  of  historic 
skills  during  the  annual  Bannack  Days  Celebration. 

•  Campus  Community  Arts  Council  —  51,200  to 
fund  the  “Southwest  Montana  Showcase  Series.” 


•  Campus  Community  Arts  Council*  —  $6,200  in 
FY95  and  $10,000  in  FY96  for  salary  support  to 
extend  the  hours  of  the  director  and  employ  two  part- 
time  staff  members. 

EUREKA 

•  Creative  Arts  Center  —  $1,01 1  for  continuation  of 
‘Travel  to  Art,”  a  project  that  allows  students  at 
Eureka  Elementary  School  to  travel  to  art  exhibitions 
at  the  Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts  in  Kalispell. 

•  Tobacco  Valley  Economic  Development  Council 
—  $2,000  to  assist  in  promoting  and  marketing  the 
traditional  and  cultural  artists  in  the  region  through  a 
cultural  arts  planning  project. 

GLAGOW 

•  Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts  Council,  Inc.  —  $1,000  in 
FY95  and  $1,000  in  FY96  for  production  of  “Cultural 
Treasure:  Fort  Peck,”  an  original  play  based  on 
stories  about  Fort  Peck  for  presentation  at  the  Fort 
Peck  Summer  Theatre. 

GREAT  FALLS 

•  Cascade  County  Historical  Society  —  $1,750 
support  for  the  Cottonwood  Festival,  a  celebration  of 
area  inhabitants  to  include  seminars  on 
craftsmanship. 

•  Great  Falls  Symphony  Association  —  $1,512  for  a 
concert  entitled  “American  Portrait”  to  include  the 
orchestra  and  choir  performing  in  Lewistown.  with 
outreach  to  the  schools. 

•  Montana  Chorale  —  $750  for  the  second  year  of  a 
biennial  grant  to  fund  professional  artistic  support. 

•  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  —  $500  to 
fund  “Seeing  the  Light,”  an  exhibition  that  explores 
the  concept  of  “painting  with  light” 

HAVRE 

•  Northern  Showcase  —  $1,000  to  sponsor  three 
music  and  theatre  events  with  outreach  activities. 

HELENA 

•  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ceramic  Arts  — 

$1,500  to  bring  in  advanced  career,  accomplished 
ceramic  artists  for  a  period  of  one  month  to  teach  and 
interact  with  Bray  resident  artists,  provide  workshops 
and  present  slide  lectures  to  the  public. 

•  Helena  Art  Center  — $500  in  FY95  and  $500  in 
FY96  for  continuation  of  the  Rural  Art  Outreach 
Program  which  provides  art  education  to  students  in 
rural  communities. 

•  Helena  Presents  —  $2,000  in  FY95  and  $1,600  in 
FY96  for  production,  in  alternate  years,  of  the 
Montana  Film  and  Video  Festival  and  the  Young 
Audiences  Media  Festival. 

•  Helena  Presents  —  $3,827  to  commission  the  Garth 
Fagan  Dance  Co.  to  create  a  new  contemporary  dance 
work  inspired  by  Native  American  culture  featuring 
Salish  Kootenai  dancers. 

•  Helena  Presents  —  $4,000  support  for  two  jazz 
projects  as  part  of  HP’s  1994-95  performing  arts 
series. 

•  Helena  Symphony  Society  —  $1,000  support  for  a 
second  season  of  educational  outreach  projects 
including  guest  artist  residencies  and  a  performance 
and  workshops  in  Lincoln. 

•  Hotter  Museum  of  Art  —  $500  to  fund  “The  Art  of 
Henry  ‘Hank’  Meloy,”  an  exhibit  of  paintings  and 
works  on  paper  from  1941-1951. 

HOBSON 

•  Judith  Cultural  Committee  —  $850  support  for  the 
1994-95  presenting  series  offering  three  events:  a 
monologue,  a  string  quartet  and  a  puppet  theater. 

KALISPELL 

•  Alpine  Weavers  &  Spinners  —  $350  for  a  biennial 
conference,  ‘Tine  Craft — Fine  Art,"  which  will 
explore  the  interaction  between  technique  and 
creativity. 

•  Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale,  Inc.  —  $2,350  for 
a  young  people’s  concert  entitled  “Beethoven  Lives 
Upstairs”  which  will  introduce  800  fourth  graders 
throughout  the  Flathead  to  live  classical  music. 

•  Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale,  Inc.  —  $1,675  for 
a  performance  in  the  historic  Mission  in  St.  Ignatius 
to  expand  audience  outreach  and  cultural 
inclusiveness  through  cooperative  efforts  with  the 
Salish  Kootenai  Cultural  Committee 

•  Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts  — $2,500  for  a 
statewide  juried  exhibition  “Montana  Portraits,”  an 
exploration  of  the  diversity  of  visual  expressions  as  it 
relates  to  portraiture  by  Montana  artists  about 
Montana  people. 

LIBBY 

•  Lincoln  County  Public  Libraries  —  $1,000  for 
“From  Kootenai  to  Keillor  Transmitting  Culture  by 
Story,”  a  project  to  share  local  cultural  heritage 
through  three  professional  storytellers. 


LINCOLN 

•  Council  for  the  Arts,  Inc. —  $1,000  for  its 
Standing  Ovation  Series  VI  featuring  four 
performances  for  the  1994-95  season. 

MILES  CITY 

•  Custer  County  Art  Center  —  $1,577  for 
matting,  framing  and  producing  a  color  brochure 
for  an  exhibit  of  20  paintings  by  Andrew  W. 
Hofmeister. 

•  Miles  City  Caledonian  Society  —  $1,747  for 
Highland  Dance  and  Bag  Pipe  Band  workshops. 

MISSOULA 

•  DADA  Documentaries  —  $200  to  produce  an 
hour-long  documentary  about  artist  and  sheepman 
Bill  Stockton. 

•  Gallery  of  V Isual  Arts  —  $  1 ,000  for  the  UM 
Gallery  of  Visual  Arts  and  Holter  Museum  to  co¬ 
host  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  drawing  and  prints 
by  artist  Henry  Meloy. 

•  Garden  City  Ballet  —  $1,500  to  fund  its  Ballet 
for  Children  project  which  consists  of  45-minute 
lecture-demonstrations  suitable  for  kindergarten 
through  sixth  grade  students. 

•  Hellgate  Writers  --$2,246  in  FY95  and  $2,246 
in  FY96  for  the  fifth  annual  Montana  Writers 
Festival  Tour  to  be  conducted  on  the  Hi-Line  of 
Montana,  and  a  second  tour  of  the  south  and 
central  portions  of  the  state. 

•  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre  —  $500  for  a 
creative  movement  specialist  to  design  a 
workshop  and  study  guide  to  be  offered  as  a  future 
workshop  for  MCT’s  Spring  Day  Camp. 

•  Missoula  Community  Access  Television  —  $935 
for  two  three-day  workshops  that  will  enable 
participants  to  analyze  and  produce  their  own 
short  video  art  concepts. 

•  Missoula  Cultural  Exchange  —  $1,000  to 
research,  design  and  implement  the  Missoula 
County  Artist  Grants  Program  for  innovative 
Missoula  County  artist  projects. 

•  Missoula  Museum  of  the  Arts  —  $2,200  to 
support  exhibition  rental  fees  of  a  major 
exhibition  entitled  “Jacob  La  we  re  nee:  Thirty 
Years  of  Prints  (1963-1993).” 

•  Missoula  Symphony  Association  —  $2,000  to 
bring  pianist  Janina  Fialkowska  to  perform  as  a 
guest  soloist  with  the  Missoula  Symphony. 

•  Montana  Repertory  Theatre  —  $2,000  in  FY95 
and  $2,000  in  FY96  for  audience  development  and 
presenter  support  for  the  Rep’s  1995-96  season. 

•  Montanans  for  Quality  Television  —  $2,253  for 
layout  and  printing  costs  for  the  1994-95  Montana 
Media  Catalog. 

PABLO 

•  Salish  Kootenai  College  —  $4,000  for  a 
collaborative  effort  with  Helena  Presents  to 
present  a  five-week  residency  culminating  with 
the  premiere  of  a  new  work  inspired  by  Native 
American  culture. 

RED  LODGE 

•  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild*  —  $7,738  in  FY95 
and  $6,999  in  FY96  for  salary  support  for 
executive  director. 

WHITEFISH 

•  Whitefish  Theatre  Company  —  $1,000  in  FY95 
and  $1,000  in  FY96  to  hire  technical  and  musical 
theater  directors  to  provide  additional  expertise 
and  leadership. 

STATEWIDE 

•  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  —  $2,500 
in  FY95  and  $2,500  in  FY96  to  support  and 
convene  the  Montana  Arts  Education  Congress  in 
1995  and  to  update,  revise,  publish  and  distribute 
Montana’s  Comprehensive  Arts  Education  Plan. 

•  Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association  — 
$4,500  for  statewide  support  for  traveling 
exhibitions  to  MAGDA’s  22  non-profit  member 
galleries  as  well  as  its  annual  conference. 

•  Montana  Association  of  Symphony  Orchestras 
—  $3,885  to  hire  a  part-time  executive  director. 

•  Montana  Dance  Arts  Association  —  $1,500  for 
the  second  year  of  a  biennial  grant  for  operating 
support 

•  Montana  Arts  Foundation  —  $4,000  for  the 
second  year  of  a  biennial  grant  for  operating 
support 

•  Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium  — 

$4,000  for  the  second  year  of  a  biennial  grant  for 
operating  support 


•  Indicates  Local  Arts  Agency  Salary  Support 
grants,  which  are  awaiting  funding  approval  from 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Locals  Program. 
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Giving  away 
millions 

The  New  York  Time* 
recently  ran  a  list  of  this 
country’s  most 
generously  endowed 
funders  ( The  New  York 
Times ,  May  2, 1994, 
page  A12).  The 
“Biggest  Givers”  are: 
Ford  (1992  grants  of 
$264  million),  Kellogg 
(1992  grants  of  $173 
million),  Pew  (1992 
grants  of  $144  million), 
Mac  Arthur  (1992  grants 
of  $137  million),  Lilly 
Endowment  (1992 
grants  of  $119  million), 
Robert  Wood  Johnson 
(1992  grants  of  $103 
million),  New  York 
Community  Trust  (1992 
grants  of  $101  million), 
Mellon  (1992  grants  of 
$96  million),  Rockefeller 
(1992  grants  of  $93 
million),  and  De-Witt 
Wallace-Reader’s  Digest 
(1992  grant  of  $72 
million).  The  Chronicle 
of  Philanthropy,  a  bi¬ 
weekly  trade  publication 
available  in  many 
libraries,  does  an 
annual  survey  of 
foundations  and 
corporate  giving 
programs,  listing  them 
by  size  of  assets, 
grantmaking  level, 
number  of  grants,  etc. 


ArtistSearch  •  July/August  1994 


rts  Calendar ; 


July  7 

Starfire  Productions,  “Kent  Duchaine,”  Babcock  Theater, 
7:30pm,  256-5543 
July  4 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  Pioneer  Park,  7pm, 
994-3901 
July  5 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,”  Pioneer  Park, 
7pm,  994-3901 
July  16 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  “Steve  &  Annie  Chapman”  in  concert, 
8pm,  256-6052. 

July  17 

Western  Heritage  Center,  quilt  exhibition  reception  and 
awards  ceremony,  2pm,  256-6809 


August  5  &6 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  MSU  Grove,  8: 15pr 
994-3901 
August  11 

Montana  Ballet  Company,  "New  York  Connection,"  Wills 
Auditorium,  7:30  pjn.,  994-5820 

Brockton 

June  24-25 

Badlands  Indian  Celebration,  call  for  details,  768-5151 

Browning 

July  7-10 

North  American  Indian  Days,  call  for  details,  338-7276 


Absarokee 

July  6 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  Mackay  Field,  7pm, 
994-3901 

Anaconda 

July  15 -17 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Art  Center,  “Art  in  the  Park,” 
Washoe  Park,  call  for  details,  563-6321 
August  6 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Art  Center,  “Smeltennan’s 
Heritage  Day,”  call  for  details,  563-2422 

Arlee 

July  1-3 

4th  of  July  Celebration  and  Pow  Wow,  call  for  details, 
883-3313 

Bigfork 

July  1 

Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  “See  How  They  Run,”  8: 15pm, 
837-4886. 

July  2;  5  ;  8;  11;  14;  19;  23;  28;  August  2;  5;  11;  16;  20;  24; 
Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  “Man  of  La  Mancha,”  8: 15pm, 
837-4886. 

July  4;  7;  13;  16;  22;  27;  August  1;  6;  10;  15;  19;  25; 

Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  “Babes  in  Arms,”  8:15pm, 
837-4886. 

July  6;  9;  12;  15;  20;  25;  29;  August  3;  9;  13;  18;  23;  26 
Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  “Where’s  Charley?,”  8:15pm, 
837-4886. 

July  18;  21;  26;  30;  August  4;  8;  12;  17;  22;  27; 

Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  “My  One  and  Only,”  8:15pm, 
837-4886. 

August  6-7 

Festival  of  the  Arts  and  Jazz,  call  for  details,  837-4885 
August  7 

Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  “Brach  Thomson,”  8: 15pm, 
837-4886. 

August  14 

Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse,  “Benefit  Revue,”  8: 15pm, 
837-4886. 

Big  Sky 

July  22  &  23 

Montana  Institute  of  the  Aits,  “Gary  Carter,"  Buck’s  T-4,  call 
for  times,  587-1662 
July  30 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,”  Meadow 
Village  Center,  6:30pm,  994-3901 

Big  Timber 

August  3 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,”  Big  Timber 
City  Park,  6:30pm,  994-3901 

Billings 

July  1 

Starfire  Productions,  “Mastenoa  A  Blackburn,"  Babcock 
Theater,  8pm,  256-5543 


Boulder 

August  9 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  Jefferson  County 
Fairgrounds,  6pm,  994-3901 

Bozeman 

JuJyl  &9 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,”  MSU  Grove, 
8:15pm,  994-3901 
July  8  &  August  12 

Emerson  Cultural  Center,  “Ait  Stroll,”  5pm,  call  for  details, 
587-9797 
July  8  &  10 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,"  MSU  Grove,  8: 15pm, 
994-3901 
July  21-23 

ACL.U  Art  Auction,  Emerson  Cultural  Center,  call  for  times, 
248-1086 
July  21  &  24 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,"  MSU  Grove,  8: 1 5pm, 
994-3901 
July  22  &  23 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  ‘The  Country  Wife,"  MSU  Grove, 
8:15pm,  994-3901 
August  1-12 

Montana  Ballet  Company,  New  York  Connection  Workshop, 
call  for  details,  587-7192 
August  4  &  7 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,”  MSU  Grove, 
8:15pm,  994-3901 
August  5-7 

Sweet  Pea  Festival,  Lindley  Park,  call  for  times,  586-4003 


Busby 

August  12-14 

White  River  Cheyenne  Pow  Wow,  call  for  details,  477-621 

Butte 

August  5-7 

Butte  Chapter  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts,  art  show, 
Broadway  215,  call  for  times,  494-1513 
August  27 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,”  Montana  1 
6pm,  994-3901 

Charlo 

July  15 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  Palmer’s  Park,  7pm, 
994-3901 

Chester 

August  21 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  City  Park,  6pm, 
994-3901 

Choteau 

August  10 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,”  Choteau  Pi 
6pm,  994-3901 

Columbus 

July  1-3 

Musicians  Rendezvous,  call  for  details,  322-4143 


Tom  Daugherty  will  play  the  lee 
claseic  tragedy  'Macbeth'  as  th 
In  the  Parka  presents  its  22nd  e 
Montana.  Along  with  'Macbeth* 
present  the  restoration  comedy 
William  Wycherley. 
- - 


The  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arte  presents  artist 
Gary  Carter  for  a  two-day  workshop  July  22-23  at 
Buck's  T-4  Best  Western  Lodge  in  Big  Sky 


The  Beaverhead  County  Museum  holds  its  annual  arts 
and  crafts  show  on  July  23  at  the  Museum  in  Dillon. 


The  Artist  and  Society _ 

I  will  start  by  sharing  two  seemingly  contradictory  thoughts  that  arose  rather 
forcefully  this  week.  First,  despite  the  travail  we  will  all  discuss  today  and  throughout  the 
week,  I  believe  we  are  right  now  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  productive 
periods  ever  to  occur  in  the  American  arts.  There  is  not  only  a  wealth  of  work  being 
created,  but  in  those  arenas  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  there  is  work  being  made  that 
is  original  and  profound.  And  this  work  comes  from  many  quarters,  reflecting  the  whole 
range  of  American  people  and  regions,  and  wildly  different  schools  of  thought. 

But  despite  a  society  that  has  turned  away  from  art  in  favor  of  image,  away  from  ideas 
in  favor  of  powerful  sales,  there  is  work  being  seen  now  that  will  set  a  standard  for  time  to 
come.  And  it  may  be  that  this  work  has  been  forced  into  the  light  by  the  absence  of  some 
of  our  most  prominent  masters,  I  don’t  know.  But  I  do  know  that  artists  have  found  the 
heart,  the  time,  the  energy,  the  ideas  and  the  space  to  make  great  works  during  years  of 
spiritual  and  economic  devastation.  They  are  producing  great  work  during  a  time  in  which 
we  have  lost  so  many  people  over  the  age  of  30,  struck  down  by  AIDS,  who  were  masters 
of  their  forms,  and  who  should  have  stood  before  us  much  longer,  sharing  their  bounty  of 
knowledge. 

The  second  thought  that  arose  this  week  from  conversations  with  people  who  care 
about  the  arts  in  America  was  the  simple  observation  that  a  lot  of  the  chaos  in  society  also 
has  to  do  with  an  absence  of  art.  We  live  now  in  a  society  that  denigrates  art  and  those 
who  make  it,  a  society  that  places  a  premium  on  the  artist’s  ability  to  make  money,  not  on 
her  relationship  to  the  society.  We  live  in  a  society  in  which  critics  are  heard  to  say  that 
the  marketplace  determines  what  is  good  art,  and  what  is  bad,  meaning  work  they  say  no 
one  wants  to  see.  We  live  in  a  marketplace  that  does  not  show  the  work  to  even  test  the 
principle.  We  live  in  a  society  with  more  capacity  to  provide  communication  between 
human  beings  than  at  any  time  before,  and  yet  we  have  an  ever-narrowing  access  to  the 
varieties  of  expression.  We  live  in  a  world  where  the  places  you  might  find  artists  are 
closing  down. 

When  we  speak  of  the  artist  in  society,  we  are  really  talking  about  the  interaction 
between  people  one  at  a  time  that  brings  a  whole  society  from  warfare  to  storytelling, 
despair  to  song.  Art  does  not  happen  to  society  as  a  whole  or  all  at  once.  Art  happens  one 
mind  to  one  mind.  One  person  hearing  or  reading,  at  a  time,  even  if  we  all  sit  in  the  arena 
together.  In  a  society  where  children  have  no  books  in  the  school  library  or  classrooms, 
such  as  schools  in  my  neighborhood  ten  years  ago,  where  children  do  not  put  the  awkward 
paintings  of  home  and  trees  and  family  in  the  schoolroom  windows,  or  go  to  museums,  or 
see  Shakespeare  or  hear  the  sweet  music  of  all  kinds  of  people  they  will  never  know, 
chaos  should  be  expected.  Eric  Bentley  said  that  “art  challenges  despair.”  And  yet  we 
always  find  it  so  expendable.  We  study  our  despairing,  endangered  and  unschooled  youth, 
noting  the  lack  of  structures  for  socialization  and  the  teaching  of  ethics,  self-esteem  and 
crisis  management,  and  yet  we  refuse  them  the  tools  of  art  Tools  which  teach  self- 
discipline  and  wonder,  which  encourage  the  liberty  of  the  spirit  and  the  right  to  self¬ 
definition.  Let’s  give  them  art  as  at  least  one  tool  with  which  to  challenge  their  exile  from 
us. 

On  Wednesday  I  told  documentary  filmmaker  Louis  Massiah  about  the  fact  that 
“Schindler’s  List”  being  assigned  as  a  school  requirement,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  as 
punishment  by  a  judge,  only  made  me  think  that  they  ought  to  show  films,  shorts, 
documentaries,  all  kinds  of  films  once  a  week  in  the  schools.  Why  assign  one  film,  one 
year,  because  it  is  deemed  that  students  have  no  moral  training  and  no  sense  of  history?  It 
should  be  instructive  of  what  is  possible  for  those  kids  to  know  that  Steven  Spielberg  was 
given  a  camera  to  use  when  he  was  14.  Let’s  do  that.  Louis  told  me  he  thought  they 
should  build  community  art  centers  in  all  those  places  where  people  think  we  should  have 
more  basketball  courts  and  athletic  spaces.  He  says  that  in  his  “Community  Visions 
Project”  at  Scribe  Video  in  Philadelphia  that  when  kids  take  video  cameras  into  their 
communities,  they  discover  who  the  anonymous  people  are  all  around  them.  They  return 
saying  they  discovered  that  some  guy  on  the  comer  was  once  a  jazz  musician,  or  in  the 
civil  rights  movement  They  find  out  where  they  are  living. 

Many  artists  and  critics  have  said  that  art  is  not  an  escape  from  life  but  a  process  by 
which  we  overcome  the  disorder  of  life.  Some  say  art  imposes  order  on  the  disorder  of 
life,  but  I  think  we  are  not  giving  life  order  so  much  as  giving  space  to  make  responses  to 
it  to  share  our  confusion,  our  panic,  our  frustration,  our  sense  of  life’s  disorder.  And  in  so 
doing,  we  make  some  bond  of  understanding  between  us,  perhaps  only  the  bond  of  shared 
confusion,  but  a  momentary  harmony  all  the  same. 

What  does  the  artist  do  in  society? 

1  think  of  the  artist  as  the  person  who  is  asked  to  express  the  inexpressible,  what 
cannot  be  expressed.  I  say  the  artist  is  asked  to  do  this  because  it  was  my  first  experience 
of  artists  that  he  or  she  was  often  the  person  in  my  community  who  was  called  upon  at  the 
awkward  moment  before  an  important  ritual  to  find  the  words  for  a  union,  a  birth,  or  a 


Arts  in  Technology _ 

While  I  am  sure  some  would  disagree,  I  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  traditional 
exhibitions  and  live  performances  of  music,  dance,  or  theater  will  disappear  in  the  short  or 
long  term.  However,  one  need  not  look  very  far  to  recognize  the  potential  artistic  uses  for 
digital,  interactive,  real-time,  non-linear  media  technologies  for  extending  the  boundaries 
of  all  of  the  arts.  While  there  are  encouraging  signs  that  some  of  the  major  arts  institutions 
(particularly  art  museums)  are  creating  partnerships  with  electronic  publishing  companies, 
there  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  commercially-driven  forces  which  drive  the  film, 
computer  game,  and  pop  music  industries  are  unfortunately  defining  these  new  forms. 

If  those  of  us  who  work  in  the  arts  are  serious  about  participating  in  shaping  these  new 
technologies,  there  are  a  myriad  of  questions  and  issues  that  will  have  to  be  addressed.  I 


ART-21 :  Art  Reaches  into  the  21st  Century,  held  in  Chicago  April  14- 
16,  was  the  first  federally  convened  national  arts  conference.  ART-21 
brought  together  a  wide  diversity  of  artists,  arts  organizations,  institutions, 
educators  and  patrons  to  address  major  trends,  priorities  and  fresh  ideas 
in  the  arts  as  changes  in  resources,  demographics  and  technologies  take 
our  nation  in  new  directions. 

Keynote  speakers  addressed  the  four  major  themes  of  this  conference: 
The  Artist  and  Society;  Arts  in  Technology;  Expanding  Resources  for  the 
Arts;  and  Lifelong  Learning  in  the  Arts.  Portions  of  their  speeches,  along 
with  NEA  Chair  Jane  Alexander’s  closing  remarks,  are  included  in  this 
special  four-page  supplement  to  ArtistSearch. 


_ Thulani  Davis 

separation  from  life. 

But  if  we  no  longer  see  the  need  for  the  artist  in  our  community,  if  we’ve  replaced 
ritual  and  public  discourse  with  the  nightly  rite  of  television  and  the  wrangling  of  politics, 
replaced  art  in  the  schools  with  the  policing  of  behavior,  what  is  the  artist’s  job?  In  the 
’60s,  an  American  film  critic  said,  “Being  creative  is  having  something  to  sell,  or  knowing 
how  to  sell  something,  or  having  sold  something.”  Cole  Porter  said,  “All  the  inspiration  I 
ever  needed  was  a  phone  call  from  a  producer.”  It  would  seem  these  days  that  the  artist  is 
truly  expected  to  make  something  that  will  sell,  and  to  find  inspiration  from  the  call  of  a 
producer.  A  call  from  a  producer  can  get  you  thinking,  this  is  true.  But  the  fact  of  life  in 
the  ’90s  is  that  most  of  us  have  had  to  learn  to  produce  the  work  without  any  calls, 
because  those  producers  of  Porter’s  day,  even  then  only  producers  for  the  few,  are  now 
movie  companies,  people  who  put  together  packages  that  sound  hot,  and  the  theaters  have 
dwindled  down  to  a  precious  few. 

This  is  true,  of  course,  not  just  in  theater  but  throughout  the  arts.  The  slow  grinding 
halt  in  the  economy  throughout  the  ’80s  did  more  than  cut  the  number  of  Broadway  shows 
of  the  kind  Cole  Porter  saw  by  the  dozen.  It  nearly  eliminated  serious  theater  from 
production.  In  Porter’s  day,  one  might  have  heard  Clifton  Webb  in  a  movie  called  “The 
Dark  Comer”  jest  that  “The  enjoyment  of  art  is  the  only  remaining  ecstasy  that  is  neither 
immoral  or  illegal.”  1  think  those  guys  might  be  more  worried  today.  The  enjoyment  of  art 
is  subject  to  pressures  they  never  dreamed  of.  To  this  day  we  are  watching  the  closing  of 
publishing  houses  and  small  literary  imprints.  I  am  one  of  those  writers  who  was  left 
standing  with  a  confused  look  in  January  when  large  corporations  closed  down  three 
publishing  outfits  in  New  York  in  one  week.  One  reads  in  the  paper  about  the  desire  to 
maximize  use  of  those  writers  who  sell  copies  in  the  millions  and  minimize,  losses 
incurred  by  writers  who  may  have  thousands  of  readers  but  are  deemed  not  close  enough 
to  entertainment  to  turn  over  quickly  in  airport  book  shops.  The  ripple  effect  puts  small 
bookstores  out  of  business,  small  presses,  and  small  reviews  and  journals.  I  know  you  are 
going  to  talk  about  the  artist  under  censure  later  —  and  I  hope  that  will  include  the 
censure  of  no  opportunity.  The  loss  of  venues  for  art,  in  a  media  age,  is  tantamount  to  a 
loss  of  opportunity,  democracy  and  speech  for  all. 

Artists  need  to  be  able  to  lighten  some  of  this  burden  of  being  the  means  of  production 
and  reproduction  and  distribution  of  their  work.  They  need  healthcare.  Artists  dying  of 
AIDS  and  other  illnesses  need  assistance  in  homecare,  and  in  seeing  to  the  archiving  and 
protection  of  their  work.  At  the  moment  many  of  us  perform  these  tasks  for  each  other. 

We  house  each  other,  care  for  each  other  and  pack  up  the  artwork  and  look  for  institutions 
who  will  care  for  it.  We  need  housing.  And  we  need  ways  and  means  to  share  and  teach 
what  we  know.  We  need  to  leave  other  young  dreamers  behind  us,  trudging  along, 
struggling  with  the  survival  issues,  the  copyright  issues,  the  freedom  of  speech  issues,  the 
maintenance  of  artistic  traditions  and  the  joy  and  wonder  of  seeing  with  closed  eyes.  And 
we  certainly  need  a  budget  for  the  nation’s  arts  that  reflects  a  judgement  that  we  are  at 
least  as  significant  as  our  military  bands! 

But  most  of  all  we  need  more  ways  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  society,  ways  to  reclaim 
our  role  as  the  entrusted  vehicles  for  its  stories,  sounds  and  images.  We  need  to  remember 
John  Cage  saying,  “Let  no  one  image  that  in  owning  a  record  he  has  the  music.  The  very 
practice  of  music  is  a  celebration  that  we  own  nothing.” 

The  artist  works,  perhaps  vainly,  against  loss,  against  the  erosion  of  the  life  as  we  have 
known  it,  the  death  of  people,  ideas,  trees,  all  living  creatures  coming  within  our 
consciousness,  against  the  loss  of  moments  which  catch  us  unawares  with  the  unavoidable 
mixture  of  splendor  and  suffering  that  is  the  one  whisk  life  we  know.  The  artist  works, 
sometimes  vainly,  against  silence,  even  using  silence,  against  the  forces  that  conspire 
against  acknowledgment  of  this  life.  The  artist  works,  sometimes  without  luck,  against 
blindness  and  not  seeing,  not  feeling,  all  these  being  forms  of  death.  The  artist  works 
against  all  those  routines  and  mechanisms,  states  of  mind  and  states  of  men  that  deaden 
humans  to  these  exquisite  moments  of  sight  The  artist  works  successfully,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  when  we  notice  the  mystery,  the  unknown,  when  we  stop  for  one  second  longer. 

We  must  reclaim  the  artist,  reclaim  the  ecstatic  enjoyment  of  art,  and  pass  it  on.  We 
can  take  away  the  paradox  that  we  are  experiencing  an  incredible  period  of  maturing  of 
American  art  and  incredible  loss  of  art  in  our  midst  Let’s  use  this  incredible  moment  not 
to  bemoan  the  turmoil  in  which  we  live  but  to  give  the  gift  of  sight  and  sound.  Let’s  make 
a  silence  and  a  joyful  noise.  Let  us  sing  what  cannot  be  sung. 

Thulani  Davis  is  a  playwright,  librettist,  poet,  author  and  journalist  whose  works  include 
the  novel  1959  and  Malcolm  X,  the  Great  Photographs,  two  volumes  of  poetry,  Playing  for 
Changes  and  All  the  Renegade  Ghosts  Rise,  and  the  libretto  for  the  opera  “X,  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Malcolm  X."  She  has  covered  politics  and  the  arts  for  Village  Voice,  American 
Rim,  NY  Times  Book  Review,  The  Nation,  and  others. 


- Richard  L.  Loveless 

have  time  to  speculate  on  only  a  few  of  them: 

1.  Non-linear  interactive  digital  technology  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  present 
and  future  of  art  making.  Artists  of  notable  distinction  and  experience  in  traditional  ways 
of  creating  will  continue  to  be  challenged  to  form  collaborative  partnerships  with  video, 
graphic,  sound,  and  instructional  design  experts.  (These  new  colleagues  will  often  be  half 
their  age  or  younger.)  I  submit  that  these  new  definitions  for  creative  collaboration  are  still 
undefined,  suggesting  the  need  for  developing  case  studies  of  successful  models. 

2.  The  interactive  forms  that  will  issue  from  this  new  dialogue  will  profoundly  effect 
home  media,  live  and  real-time  performance  art,  and  telecommunications.  The  NEA 
continued  on  page  2 
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should  take  an  aggressive  role  in  seeking  partnerships  between  artists,  arts  research 
centers,  hardware  and  software  developers,  electronic  publishing  companies,  and  the  tele¬ 
cable  networks  who  desperately  need  to  find  some  meaningful  content  for  the  super- 
empty-electronic  highway.  (I  received  a  call  this  past  week  from  an  individual  at  Voyager 
indicating  that  they  are  reorganizing  as  a  501c.3  in  order  to  position  themselves  to  form 
new  partnerships  for  developing  high-quality  optical  disk  materials  for  the  arts.) 

3.  The  most  controversial  issue  that  arises  from  such  developments  is  the  notion  of 
ownership,  proprietary  rights  to  intellectual  property  and  copyright  laws.  I  recommend 
that  you  read  an  article  by  John  Perry  Barlow  in  the  March  ’94  issue  of  “Wired” 
magazine.  I  think  you  will  soon  be  convinced  that  there  are  no  clear  applicable  laws  for 
monitoring  the  use  of  digital  data. 

This  raises  other  serious  issues  related  to  the  distribution  of  these  new  products.  With 
the  emerging  audio  and  video  compression  technologies  comes  a  new  way  of  customizing 
one’s  desire  for  art  experience.  For  instance,  it  is  now  possible  to  choose  from  an  infinite 
menu  of  musical  selections  and  print  out  a  one-of-a-kind  CD  while  you  wait  Encrypting 
devices  are  used  to  monitor  the  system,  electronically  distributing  the  profits,  royalties, 
and  fees  to  the  appropriate  entities.  We  have  only  begun  to  realize  the  complexities  of 
ownership  issues  for  the  artist  as  well  as  for  those  who  hold  collections. 

4.  Total  control  of  the  theatrical  performance  environment  is  about  to  become  a  reality. 
The  ability  of  the  performer  to  be  in  complete  control  of  images,  lighting,  sound  (music), 
and  even  set  manipulations  is  already  a  reality.  This  will  forever  change  the  collaborative 
role  of  performers,  directors,  choreographers,  and  production  designers.  And  those  same 
movement-sensing  technologies  will  be  used  to  digitally  record  the  completed 
performance  for  archival  purposes.  The  result  will  be  available  as  a  three-dimensional 
simulation  to  be  navigated  in  real-time  for  study,  analysis  or  to  reconstruct  the  work  for 
some  future  audience,  perhaps  as  a  hologram. 

5.  Stanley  Madeja,  Dean  of  Fine  Arts  at  Northern  Illinois  University,  has  created  a 
computer-aided  design  prototype  of  a  studio  training  facility  for  artists.  Stephen  Wilson, 
Sonia  Sheridan,  and  others  have  led  the  way  in  creating  new  curricula  that  educate  artists 
to  make  the  transition  into  the  new  century.  Partnerships  between  the  NEA,  the 


Expanding  Resources  for 

Today,  a  discussion  of  expanding  resources  for  the  arts  cannot  occur  without  finding 
way'  for  the  arts  to  touch  unserved  communities  with  new  levels  of  imagination  and 
resourc  s.  Our  nation  needs  the  positive  influence  of  the  arts  to  help  forge  a  common 
identity,  to  communicate  across  the  lines  of  division  that  unfortunately  separate  our 
people.  We’re  moving  into  the  21st  century  and  our  country  is  undergoing  profound 
changes.  Nowhere  is  that  sense  of  change  more  evident  than  in  Chicago  where  there  are 
many  distressed  communities  in  desperate  need  of  help.  Unemployment,  crime,  and 
violence  have  escalated  in  recent  weeks  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago,  the  area  near  Robert 
Taylor  homes,  the  State  Street  homes,  the  State  Street  corridor. 

Literally  four  miles  on  the  odometer,  sixty  five  high-rise  buildings  in  a  row,  point  to  a 
legacy  of  isolation.  I  spent  last  Sunday  evening  in  Robert  Taylor  homes  with  a  family 
there,  after  having  spent  Sunday  afternoon  working  with  law  enforcement  officers, 
community  residents,  managers  of  the  public  housing,  attempting  to  understand  — 
listening  as  carefully  as  I  could.  The  most  profound  voices  that  I  heard  spoke  of  the 
isolation  that ...  well  frankly,  it’s  unfair  to  single  out  Chicago,  because  these  same  kinds  of 
stories  can  be  told  about  most  any  major  American  city.  The  mothers  —  the  mothers  of 
children  of  all  ages  —  who  said  in  plaintive  voices  “just  -  please  -  make  -  it  -  stop.”  JUST 
MAKE  IT  STOP.  Beyond  ideology,  beyond  reason,  beyond  politics,  beyond  courtesy, 
just,  please,  make  it  stop.  You  don't  understand.  Just,  please,  make  it  stop. 

The  south  side  of  Chicago,  Robert  Taylor  homes,  two  rival  gangs  have  garnered 
control,  of  rival  —  of  alternate,  adjacent  —  highrise  buildings.  It’s  about  turf,  it’s  about 
young  males,  it’s  about  poverty,  it’s  about  insufficient  activities  of  other  kinds,  it’s  about 
the  lack  of  jobs  and  opportunities  and  hope,  but  it’s  also  about  drugs.  It’s  about  the  fact 
that  the  buildings,  by  some  police  accounts,  generate  $30  thousand  a  week  in  drug  sales, 
$1.5  million  a  year  in  drug  sales.  So  in  the  minds  of  young  people  it’s  worth  fighting  and 
dying  to  gain  control  over  the  buildings.  But  gaining  control  over  the  buildings  means 
heavy  weapons.  Thirty-  aught  six  rifles,  automatic  weapons,  revolvers  —  shooting  from 
one  building  to  the  next.  The  only  problem  is,  hundreds  of  people  live  in  those  buildings. 
So  families  will  show  you  bullet-  scarred  walls  in  their  bedrooms,  over  their  children’s 
beds,  over  their  own  beds,  in  their  living  rooms. 

One  sweep  through  one  building  on  Sunday  night  netted  25  weapons.  Young  man, 
fourteen  years  old.  I  met  him  in  one  of  these  apartments  where  the  bullet  holes  were  in  the 
wall.  Fourteen  years  old  —  honor  student.  Goes  to  school  at  a  magnet  school  far  away.  He 
said  “I  don’t  know  how  long  I’m  going  to  be  able  to  avoid  the  gangs  before  I  get  hurt”  ... 
the  no-man’s  land,  the  middle  ground  in  which  he  finds  himself.  The  young  men  of  his 
own  building  —  the  gang  members  of  his  own  building  —  tell  him,  if  you’re  not  with  us, 
you’re  against  us.  And  if  you’re  against  us,  don’t  come  in  here.  The  other,  adjacent 
building,  the  other  gang  tells  him,  if  you  live  there,  you’re  with  them.  This  fourteen  year 
old  was  stopped  on  the  street  and  asked,  “are  you  a  member  of  the  GD’s”  — one  of  the 
gangs.  Gangster  Disciples.  His  answer  was  “no.”  That  day,  it  was  the  right  answer.  He 
was  answering  to  the  right  people.  Another  day,  it  might  not  be  the  right  answer,  and  a 
fourteen  year  old,  unaffiliated  —  wants  to  be  unaffiliated  —  is  shot  in  the  streets. 

We  see  that  story  in  the  newspaper  every  once  in  awhile.  It  passes  our  consciousness 
after  a  day  or  so.  These  are  real,  live  people  who  are  living  hellish  experiences  a  few  miles 
from  the  shadow  of  these  buildings  that  represent  the  wealth  of  our  society.  It’s  clear  that 
we  all  need  to  help  in  circumstances  like  this.  Obviously,  part  of  the  answer  involves  law 
enforcement,  and  a  part  of  the  answer  involves  security.  And  a  part  of  the  answer  involves 
recreation,  youth  programs,  anti-gang  initiatives.  Part  of  the  answer  involves  jobs,  part  of 
the  answer  involves  changing  the  very  structure  of  housing  itself,  replacing  the  high  rises 
which  are  unpro  tec  table  with  different  forms  of  housing  dispersed  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  that  in  turn  requires  a  more  open  society.  Because  in  order  to 
replace  housing  that  is  presently  high-rise  housing,  in  other  neighborhoods  and  throughout 
the  metropolitan  area,  requires  a  level  of  tolerance  that  is  far  greater  than  most 
metropolitan  communities  tolerate  today. 

We  have  a  big  job  to  do.  And  it’s  a  job  of  the  spirit,  it’s  a  job  of  tolerance,  it’s  a  job  of 
understanding,  its  a  job  of  communication,  it’s  a  job  of  conveying  to  other  people  a  sense 
for  what  each  of  us  is  living  in  America  today.  It’s  a  job  that  requires  something  more 
than  we  can  communicate  with  television  talking  heads  or  political  rhetoric.  It  requires 
something  more  than  we  can  communicate  with  the  relatively  sterile  words  of  the  policy 
pronouncements  of  public  budgets.  It  requires  real  communications.  And  that’s  where  the 
work  that  you  do  comes  in.  Yes,  the  arts  can  help  fight  the  violence,  and  crime,  and  gang 
problems.  The  arts  can  communicate  through  the  spoken  word,  through  the  creative  song, 
lyric,  through  the  visual  aits  and  the  expression  of  painting  and  murals  and  plastic  arts. 
Through  dance,  and  through  new  forms  of  expression,  we  can  communicate  the  things  that 


Department  of  Education  and  the  new  technology  industries  and  foundations  should  be 
formed  to  support  the  development  and  testing  of  such  prototype  programs. 

6.  A  national  consortium  of  exemplary  arts  and  technology  research  centers  should  be 
formed  to  provide  opportunities  for  artists  to  investigate  particular  applications  of  the 
emerging  technology.  Each  center  should  define  a  particular  research  agenda,  avoiding 
unnecessary  duplication,  with  an  open  exchange  of  information,  technical  expertise,  and 
technology.  (Such  a  consortium  exists  in  Canada.) 

7.  There  are  a  number  of  interdisciplinary  research  initiatives  that  would  benefit  from 
partnerships  between  the  NEA  and  other  governmental  agencies,  such  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation  or  the  National  Institute  of  Health.  For  example,  in  our  institute,  we 
have  engaged  theatre  artists  in  collaboration  with  medical  experts  to  research  the  effects  of 
the  immune  system  changes  in  human  performance.  Visual  artist  Dan  Collins  collaborates 
with  industrial  engineers  to  scan  information  about  the  body  into  a  computer.  He 
interprets  these  data  sets  to  create  highly  aesthetic  anamorphic  sculptural  forms,  while  his 
process  informs  the  engineers  about  a  new  method  for  fashibning  custom-made  devices 
for  the  treatment  of  tumors.  Other  projects  merge  artists  researchers  with  our  Center  for 
Solid-State  Science  to  explore  perceptual  boundaries,  while  dancers  and  composers  work 
with  a  computer  scientist  in  developing  movement-sensing  technologies  for  interactive 
performances.  Such  collaborations  hold  great  promise  for  both  the  aits  and  other  fields, 
yet  most  often  fall  between  the  cracks  of  traditional  funding  sources. 

Summary:  The  challenge  for  all  of  us  is  to  reinvent  ourselves  as  a  process  for 
summoning  the  future  of  art  To  participate  we  may  have  to  “change  our  mind”  about 
what  it  means  to  be  an  artist,  a  manager  of  an  arts  institution,  or  a  decision-maker  in  a 
funding  agency.  It  all  begins  with  us,  and  our  willingness  to  create  inchoate  dreams.  In  the 
Native  American  tradition,  we  need  to  fashion  a  new  “dream  catcher”  for  our  personal 
transition  into  the  new  millennium. 

Our  challenge  is  to  make  new  thunder  for  future  moons,  the  ones  we  haven’t  yet  seen! 


Richard  Loveless  is  the  director  of  the  Institute  for  Studies  in  the  Arts,  College  of  Fine 
Arts,  Arizona  State  University  in  Tempe.  At  the  University  of  South  Florida  in  Tampa,  he 
was  formerly  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Research  in  Art  and  Technology  and  the  Center 
for  Innovative  Technology  for  Educational  Future. 

the  Arts _  _ Henry  Cisneros 

bring  us  together ...  our  common  sense  of  humanity.  We  can’t  afford  to  lose  another 
generation  of  our  young  people.  I’ll  tell  you,  if  I  sit  in  one  more  meeting  where  I  hear 
people  say  —  intelligent,  mature,  thoughtful,  educated  people  —  say,  “well,  why  don’t  we 
concentrate  on  the  four-year  olds,  ‘cause  we’ve  already  lost  the  fifteen-  and  sixteen-year 
olds.”  My  friends,  no  society  can  afford  to  decide  it  has  lost  its  fifteen  year  olds! 

I  know  that  a  lot  of  them  don’t  believe  they  are  going  to  live  to  be  twenty.  But,  fifteen 
year  olds  who  do  live  through  this  period  have  sixty  years  of  life  before  they’re  seventy 
five.  That’s  a  lot  of  years  to  give  up  on  human  beings  in  our  society.  We  can’t  give  up  on 
fifteen  year  olds,  we  can’t  give  up  on  the  twenty  year  olds,  we  can’t  give  up  on  the  five 
year  olds.  We  must  value  every  single  human  being  in  this  society.  The  President  tells  us 
we  have  no  people  to  waste.  The  only  way  things  are  going  to  get  better  in  America  is  if 
all  of  us  —  of  every  racial  and  ethnic  group,  of  every  social  class  and  income  strata  — 
weak  together  to  solve  our  society’s  problems.  The  strength  of  our  nation’s  economy,  the 
health  of  our  democracy,  the  vitality  of  our  humanistic  endeavors,  they  all  depend  on  how 
we  work  together  and  certainly  our  cities  —  these  organisms,  these  enterprises  we  call 
America’s  urban  areas,  where  80  percent  of  the  people  of  America  live,  where  the 
essential  commerce  of  the  nation  takes  place,  where  all  of  the  vital  activities  —  you  name 
it,  the  great  university  centers,  the  great  medical  centers,  the  important  economic 
activities,  the  centers  of  intellect,  the  newspaper  publishing  centers  and  so  forth,  are  all  in 
the  nation’s  cities.  So  our  cities  themselves  must  be  revitalized. 

And  the  arts  play  a  critical  role  in  this  as  I’ve  already  said.  Culturally  diverse  arts 
programs  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  restoring  hope  for  our  youth,  for  our  cities.  For 
example,  the  “open  lands”  project  in  Chicago  is  working  with  Elliot  Donally  Youth 
Center  in  the  city’s  south  side  to  transform  a  barren  lot  close  to  the  center  into  a 
playground  and  park.  Three  Chicago  artists  are  working  with  the  local  children  designing 
and  constructing  outdoor  art  for  that  park.  I  know  the  children  who  use  the  center,  most  of 
them  live  in  the  Robert  Taylor  homes  that  I  was  just  describing.  They  desperately  need 
this  playground,  the  chance  to  develop  their  talent  I’m  going  to  give  you  a  real-time 
example  of  what  I’m  talking  about.  I  had  a  meeting  this  morning  with  the  mayor  and  his 
aides  where  we  had  the  head  of  the  parks  district  in  to  talk  about  the  kinds  of  things  that 
could  be  done  realistically  in  the  city.  And  these  are  things  that  are  not  funded  yet,  that 
were  on  the  table  for  discussion. 

But  knowing  that  I  was  coming  to  this  meeting,  I  just  pulled  them  out  and  brought 
them  with  me  to  describe  to  you  the  kinds  of  things  that  can  work.  A  teen  program  called 
Video  in  the  Parks.  A  video  pen-pal  project  for  teens  age  fifteen  to  twenty,  a  video  team  of 
fifteen  teens  will  make  a  video  about  Chicago,  their  neighborhood,  their  lives  as  young 
people.  The  videos  are  then  exchanged  with  another  video  team.  The  students  will  come 
together  for  screenings  and  discussions  of  live  interaction.  The  Center  for  New  Television 
is  the  program  partner  on  this  project  and  will  provide  direct  hands-on  technical  training, 
and  practice  on  camera  operations,  audio,  editing,  practice  on  interviewing  as  well  as 
discussions  on  video  media,  artistic  and  conceptual  development  Students  will  gain  video 
skills  and  communication  skills.  They  will  learn  about  their  city,  and  understand  cultural 
and  social  differences  as  well  as  the  similarities  between  themselves  and  the  young  people 
with  whom  they  work. 

Another  one  is  called  Community  Mural  Project  The  Chicago  Childrens’  Museum  has 
worked  with  the  residents  of  the  Robert  Taylor  homes  and  is  eager  to  conduct  a  multi- 
generational,  panel  mural  project  this  summer.  The  Childrens’  Museum  would  run  the 
project  in  the  park  for  four  weeks  and  provide  the  mural  artists. ...  requested  that  the 
Childrens’  Museum  offer  this  program,  as  well,  at  Ida  B.  Wells,  Stateway,  and  other  of  the 
housing  projects  of  the  community. 

Another  program  called  Dancing  in  the  Parks  —  a  hundred  teens  per  site,  six-week 
program  designed  by  the  Dance  Center  of  Columbia  College  followed  by  free  tickets  to 
professional  dance  concerts  at  Auditorium  Theater.  The  program  will  teach  dance 
technique,  support  self-confidence  and  self-esteem,  motivate  and  reconnect  young  people 
to  a  larger  community  sense,  helping  development  of  social  skills  and  self-  discipline. 

And  finally  a  community  park  landscape  project  Environmental  landscaping,  but 
matching  landscaping  to  artistic  expression  by  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood. 

Here  we  are  having  a  discussion  about  young  people  dying  in  bousing  projects  —  about 
violence,  guns  and  drugs.  And  the  answers  involve  -  yes,  beefing  up  some  police  teams, 
and,  yes,  replacing  private  security  guards  with  professionally-trained  police  at  the 
entrances  to  the  buildings,  and  yes,  renovating  vacant  units  so  they’re  not  used  as  stashing 
places  for  aims —  but,  also,  things  like  helping  young  people  reconnect,  one  with  the 
other,  by  expressing  for  the  first  tune ...  using  the  technology  of  video  which  allows  them 
continued  on  page  3 
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round  the  state  and  region 


Marnie  Parnge's  first  book  published 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  publication  of  Dangerous 
Neighborhoods  by  Mamie  Prange,  winner  of 
the  1992-93  First  Book  Award.  The  First  Book 
Award  was  established  to  encourage  and 
reward  talented  writers  in  Montana  who  have 
not  published  a  book  of  their  own. 

Bom  in  Virginia  and  raised  in  North 
Carolina,  Prange  holds  degrees  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina-Greensboro, 
Hollins  College  and  the  University  of 
Alabama.  She  has  taught  at  Florida 
International  University,  Northern  Arizona 
University  and  the  University  of  Louisville.  In 
1987  she  moved  to  Montana  and  taught  as  a 
visiting  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of 
Montana  from  1989-91. 

Prange’s  work  has  appeared  in  numerous 
journals  including  The  Missouri  Review,  The 
New  Virginia  Review,  Poetry  Miscellany  and 


DANGEROUS 

NEIGHBORHOODS 


Mamie  Prance 


Poetry  Northwest.  She  also  won  first  prize  in 
the  National  Poetry  Competition  of  the 
Hackney  Literary  Awards  for  her  poems 
“Failure”  and  “Suicide  at  the  ‘L’  Motel, 
Flagstaff,  AZ.” 

Currently  Prange  teaches  poetry  workshops 
for  Hellgate  Writers  in  Missoula  She  lives  in 
Stevensville  with  her  husband,  Greg  Pape,  and 
their  two  small  sons. 

On  the  back  cover  of  Dangerous 
Neighborhoods,  Deborah  Digges  describes 
Prange’s  poetry  this  way:  “Mamie  Prange’s 
poetry  owns  a  fierce  humility.  Her  Dangerous 
Neighborhoods  chronicles  a  woman’s  travels 
through  time,  landscapes. . .  Prange  suspends 
the  urgency  of  journeys  with  the  advent  of 
thresholds.  Readers  will  come  to  bust  this 
poet’s  cranky  spirit,  her  humanity,  and  most  of 
all,  her  refusal  to  compromise  what  greets  us, 
full  faced,  in  these  poems — Prange’s  mythic, 
wholly  feminine  vision.” 

As  a  direct  result  of  winning  the  Arts 
Council’s  First  Book  Award,  Prange  said  she’s 
been  “delightfully  busy.”  She  was  chosen  as  a 
member  of  “Tumblewords:  Writers  Rolling 
Around  the  West”;  she  was  among  a  group  of 
four  Montana  authors  solicited  to  write  a 
feature  review  for  Writers  NW\  she  served  on  a 
panel  of  three  judges  which  awarded  over 
$15,000  in  fellowships  from  the  Oregon 
Institute  of  Literary  Arts;  and  she  recently  gave 
a  reading  at  Whitman  College  in  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  advertised  as  “Two  Women  From 
Montana.” 

Dangerous  Neighborhoods  is  published  in 
cooperation  with  the  Montana  Arts  Council  by 
the  Cleveland  State  University  Poetry  Center. 
Copies  of  the  book  can  be  ordered  for  $10, 
plus  $1  shipping  and  handling,  by  writing: 
Cleveland  State  University  Poetry  Center, 
Department  of  English,  Rhodes  Tower,  Room 
1815,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44415;  Visa  or 
Mastercard  orders  can  be  made  by  calling 
(216)  887-3986. 


Congrats  to. . . 


Janine  Pease-Windy  Boy,  president  of  Little 
Big  Horn  College,  received  a  $275,000  “genius 
grant”  as  she  was  named  one  of  20  1994  fellows 
of  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur 
Foundation.  She  has  been  president  of  Little  Big 
Horn  College  on  her  native  Crow  Indian 
Reservation  since  1982,  and  has  seen  it  grow 
from  a  one-room  institution  to  a  fully  accredited 
junior  college  with  300  full-time  students.  In  an 
Associated  Press  story.  Pease  stated,  “Arts, 
music  and  the  lore  of  the  Crow  Nation  are  at  the 
heart  of  our  program.” 

Publishers  Marketing  Association  awarded 
Falcon  Press  a  Benjamin  Franklin  award  for  Sun 
Dance:  50th  Anniversary  Crow  Indian  Sun 
Dance  at  this  year’s  American  Bookseller 
Association  Convention.  Sun  Dance  is  written  by 
Billings  author  and  photographer  Michael 
Cnimmett  and  designed  by  Falcon’s  in-house 
artist  Jeff  Wincapaw.  The  book  was  chosen  the 
best  in  the  Multicultural  category. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the 
Ceramic  Arts  in  Helena  is  one  of  36  arts 
organizations  around  the  country  selected  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Aits  to  participate 
in  the  1994  Advancement  Program.  This  is  a  15- 
month  rigorous  program  of  planning  and 
technical  assistance  aimed  at  fund  development 
and  furthering  the  Bray’s  long-range  goals. 

Linda  Talbott,  director  of  the  Copper 
Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center  in  Anaconda, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Montana  Arts 
Council's  Rural  Arts  Steering  Committee. 

Matthew  Savery  has  been  chosen  to  lead  the 
Butte  Symphony  and  Bozeman  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Symphonic  Choir  for  the  1994-95 
concert  season.  A  native  of  Massachusettes,  be 


received  degrees  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  held  several  conducting  positions 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  before  making  his 
home  in  Montana 

Helena  Presents  awarded  its  annual  grants  to 
three  Helena  artists.  Ed  Noonan  received  $925  to 
offset  the  costs  of  producing  audio  tapes  of  his 
poetry  and  distributing  chapter  by  chapter  a 
novel.  Missing  Pieces.  Photographer  Jennifer 
Thompson  received  $950  to  produce  a  show 
entitled  “Earth  Invitation.”  Richard  Swanson,  a 
sculptor  and  ceramic  artist,  received  $1,075  to 
produce  a  suspended  sculpture  that  makes  use  of 
vertical  space. 

The  CM.  Russell  Museum,  under  agreement 
with  the  Great  Falls  Elks  Lodge,  has  come  up 
with  an  innovative  way  to  keep  CM.  Russell’s 
"The  Exalted  Ruler"  in  Great  Falls.  The  museum 
has  launched  its  “Inch  for  the  Ruler”  campaign 
with  the  theme  of  “Give  us  an  inch...  so  we  can 
keep  the  Ruler.”  Each  gift  of  $250  will  enable  the 
museum  to  purchase  one  square  inch  of  the 
painting.  Funds  to  purchase  the  painting  must  be 
raised  by  April  30, 1995. 

Montana  Arts  Council  member  Carol 
Brenden  and  her  husband.  Sen.  John  Brenden, 
traveled  to  New  York  City  where  they  sang,  with 
other  alumni  of  Concordia  College  in  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  May  30.  Conductor 
Rend  Clausen  invited  Concordia  alumni  from 
around  the  country  to  perform  Brahms’  Requiem. 

Joe  Abbresda  received  the  Artists’  Choice 
Award  at  $1,000  at  the  CM.  Russell  Auction  in 
Great  Falls  in  March  for  his  painting  titled 
"Echoes  of  the  Past,"  an  oil  depicting  a  Blackfoot 
dancer  in  full  dress. 


Arts  Plus 

Dance  and  theater 
incorporated  into 
schools'  curriculum 


Celeste  Miller  works  with  students  as  part  of 
Helena  Presents'  Arts  Plus  partnership. 


The  “Arts  Plus”  partnership  between  Helena 
Presents/Myrna  Loy  Center  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  Jefferson  counties  has  selected  three  schools 
to  pioneer  new  dance  and  theater  curricula  for 
1994-95.  These  are  the  first  schools  in  the  Helena 
area  to  incorporate  dance  or  theater  into  the 
overall  school  curriculum. 

Four  Georgians  School  in  Helena,  Eastgate 
School  in  East  Helena  and  Whitehall  School  will 
use  curricula  developed  by  a  committee  of 
teachers,  parents,  community  members  and  artists. 
The  curricula  outline  a  process  for  learning  the 
basic  concepts  and  skills  in  dance  and  theater  and 
integrate  these  two  subjects  with  others  in  the 
overall  curriculum. 

Through  the  Arts  Plus  partnership,  these 
schools  will  receive  special  services  during  the 
pilot  year  including  in-service  training  for 
teachers,  performances  and  workshops  for 
teachers  and  students,  artists  in  residence, 
consulting  on  the  curriculum  and  access  to 
resources.  In  return,  teachers  will  provide 
feedback  and  suggestions  for  improvement. 

“Arts  Plus”  is  made  possible  through  a  three- 
year  $150,000  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Passages 

John  Lester 

Nov.  6,  1899-May  13,  1994 

John  Lester,  a  renowned  voice  coach  and 
recipient  of  the  1986  Governor’s  Award  for 
distinguished  Achievement  in  the  Arts,  died  May 
13  at  his  home  in  Missoula.  He  was  94. 

Lester  spent  33  years  as  a  faculty  member  at 
the  University  of  Montana  School  of  Music  and 
was  a  vocal  teacher  all  his  adult  life.  He  began 
teaching  at  UM  in  1939,  retiring  in  1972.  During 
his  tenure,  be  served  as  acting  dean  at  the  School 
of  Music  from  1970  until  his  retirement. 

After  retirement,  Lester  continued  teaching 
voice  as  recently  as  last  February,  when  he  was 
woriring  with  singers  in  the  Phillipines. 

His  commitment  to  and  involvement  in  music 
was  lifelong.  He  graduated  from  Southwestern 
University  in  Georgetown,  Texas,  and  then  spent 
seven  years  studying  and  singing  in  France,  Italy 
and  Germany.  He  then  returned  to  the  United 
States  where  he  owned  and  operated  a  voice 
studio  in  New  York  City  for  10  years  before 

applying  for  a  faculty  position  at  UM. 

• 
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Fund  set  up 
for  Ian  Elliot 

Ian  Elliot,  actor  and 
director  of  Starfire 
Productions  in  Billings, 
was  critically  injured  in 
an  automobile  accident 
on  May  16.  For  many 
years,  he  has  been  a 
positive  influence  in 
the  performing  arts  and 
has  always  unselfishly 
shared  his  knowledge, 
experience,  time  and 
good  humor  with 
anyone  who  has 
needed  help.  Now  is 
the  time  to  help  him. 

His  medical  expenses 
are  mounting  and 
becoming  difficult  for 
his  family  to  meet. 
Please  send  any 
contribution  you  can 
afford  to:  I  an  Elliot 
Medical  Fund  do 
Montana  Arts 
Foundation,  PO  Box 
1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59711. 
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endless  line  of  graduates  move  on  I  looked  around  for  any  note  of  interest  to  break  the 
tedium.  And  I  was  buoyed  by  one  senior  who  had  taped  on  the  top  of  his  mortarboard  the 
simple  message  “fear  no  art” 

Let  me  pause  to  say,  however,  that  if  the  arts  are  to  build  community,  not  fear,  we 
must  celebrate  diversity.  We  must  be  willing  to  listen  to  art  language  that  we’ve  not  heard 
before,  to  try  to  discover  the  deeper  understanding,  and  frankly  create  cultural  institutions 
in  our  cities  that  are,  themselves,  communities,  not  enclaves  for  the  privileged. 

This  brings  me  to  one  final  observation.  In  the  end.  I’m  convinced  the  arts  can  build 
bridges  not  only  across  cultures,  but  across  generations  as  well  —  connecting  lives  at  their 
beginning  and  their  ending. 

There  is  something  sad  about  the  separation  across  the  generations.  Again  what  is  the 
webbing  that  can  bring  it  back  together.  It  think  it  is  time  to  build  intergenerational 
institutions  in  this  country  where  grandparents  and  grandchildren  might  have  some  joyful 
experiences  communicating  —  not  necessarily  through  language  or  words  —  but  through 
painting  and  singing  and  through  rhyme  which  I  believe  become  a  common  bonding 
through  the  older  and  the  young.  That’s  why  grandparents  always  scotch  tape  children’s 
murals  on  the  wall. 

I  am  convinced  the  arts  as  evocative  in  the  later  years  as  they  are  in  the  beginning.  And 
in  some  ways,  Carl  Sandburg  seemed  to  be  speaking  with  special  meaning  when  he  wrote: 


Closing  Remarks _ 

I  come  away  from  Art-21  with  a  feeling  of  connectedness  with  all  of  you  and  a 
renewed  sense  of  the  connection  between  art  and  our  lives,  and  a  commitment  to  find 
increased  connection  between  artists,  between  arts  organizations,  between  federal 
agencies,  between  private  funders  and  everyone. 

JX).  Salinger  has  a  great  line  in  one  of  his  novels  about  two  friends  who  stay  up 
talking  all  night  just  because,  as  one  says  to  the  other,  “your  stars  are  out  tonight.”  I  must 
confess  I  get  swept  away  by  good  talk.  You  inspire  me,  energize  me,  give  me  hope. 

Hope  is  also  what  unites  us.  Hope  that  we  can  and  will  be  heard  through  our  art,  hope 
in  art’s  ability  to  communicate  what  cannot  be  said,  to  sing  what  cannot  be  sung.  Perhaps 
hope  that  we  can  create  something  new  and  dazzling  gives  us  the  impetus  to  go  on  with 
our  art  even  in  times  of  fiscal  restraint,  even  when  sometimes  it  seems  few  are  listening  or 
watching  or  caring.  One  of  Samuel  Beckett’s  characters  states  the  paradigm,  “I  can’t  go 
on.  I’ll  go  on.”  To  create  inevitably  means  to  hope. 

That’s  what  gave  birth  to  this  conference.  Hope.  Somewhere  in  this  city,  a  child  is 
bom  today.  That  baby  will  enter  the  First  Grade  in  the  year  2000,  the  turning  of  the 
century.  By  the  early  years  of  the  second  decade  in  the  new  century,  that  child  will  join 
the  workforce,  join  the  community,  and  ultimately,  be  responsible  for  us,  for  our  world. 
What  will  the  future  hold  for  this  child?  The  face  of  America  is  changing.  In  the  next 
century,  there  will  be  no  majority  in  terms  of  race,  but  a  plurality.  If  we  do  not  reach  out 
to  one  another,  we  run  the  risk  of  further  balkanization  and  disconnection.  Let  us  make 
those  connections  —  among  people  of  all  groups,  all  ages,  all  dreamers  under  the  skin. 

Ernest  Boyer  says  we  have  to  change  our  thinking  about  education.  We  have  to  let  our 
children  color  outside  of  the  lines.  He’s  right.  The  people  in  communities  have  to  insist  on 
change  in  their  local  schools.  Speaker  after  speaker  echoed  that  theme.  Thulani  Davis  said 
that  instead  of  taking  children  to  see  “Schindler’s  List”  as  an  object  lesson,  we  should  be 
showing  them  all  types  of  films  every  week  —  introduce  them  to  the  whole  world. 

Richard  Loveless  called  for  an  arts  education  system  at  the  professional  level  that  will 
enable  artists  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  technology  rather  than  be  daunted  by  it. 
Secretary  Henry  Cisneros  said  that  if  we  do  not  do  something  to  save  the  children,  this 
country  is  lost.  Let  us  begin  to  make  the  change  necessary  for  our  future.  Let  us  begin 
with  our  nation’s  children. 

That  child  bora  in  Chicago  today  will  need  the  arts  to  compete  and  live  a  full  life  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow.  It’s  fascinating  to  learn  from  the  children  what  that  world  will  be  like. 
My  young  nephew  knew  how  to  work  the  remote  control  at  the  age  of  3,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  six  could  beat  us  all  at  any  computer  game.  In  the  schools  I  try  to  visit  in  every 
community  I  travel  to,  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  some  children  with  computers  is 
astonishing.  They  are  learning  a  new  language,  as  foreign  to  many  of  us  as  the  latest  slang. 

We  must  ensure  that  the  arts  are  part  of  their  vocabulary.  And  we  should  find  ways  to 
ensure  that  all  people  have  access  to  technology  and  the  arts.  If  we  do  not  equip  all 
children  with  the  tools  to  make  their  way  up  in  the  world,  we  will  have  failed.  If  we  do  not 
teach  the  universal  language  of  mankind,  we  cannot  hope  to  give  our  children  a  complete 
education.  If  we  do  not  encourage  the  imagination,  we  cannot  hope  to  have  creative  and 
fulfilled  children.  If  we  do  not  learn  the  history  of  ideas,  emotions  and  aesthetics,  we  leave 
out  the  very  foundation  of  the  “whole”  human  being. 

We  need  some  grassroots  heroes:  artists  and  administrators  going  into  the  schools, 
taking  these  children  by  the  hand,  teaching  them  how  to  value  the  life  of  the  spirit,  value 
their  own  lives.  I  would  like  to  see  more  artists  going  out  into  the  community  and 
speaking  before  all  kinds  of  groups  —  PTAs,  church  groups,  community  centers,  civic 
organizations  —  anyone  willing  to  lend  an  ear.  Let  us  talk  about  the  spirit  that  moves  us 
—  how  the  arts  can  change  lives  and  offer  hope.  Describe  what  you  do  and  offer  an  open 
door  into  your  institutions,  your  workshops.  Artists  and  administrators  can  be  great 
mentors.  Take  on  an  apprentice,  save  one  child’s  self-esteem,  self-confidence  and 
imagination,  and  we  begin  to  build  a  new  America  By  your  example,  you  can  help  renew 
this  country,  person  by  person,  neighborhood  by  neighborhood.  It  will  take  that  degree  of 
personal  effort. 

And  it  doesn’t  stop  there.  We  all  have  a  commitment  to  learning  that  lasts  from  cradle 
to  grave,  and  I  would  like  to  see  more  done  for  lifelong  learning  programs  for  the  arts. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  been  concerned  not 
only  with  lifelong  education  but  anticipated  as  well  the  impact  of  technology.  Our  1965 
enabling  legislation  says  that  “democracy  demands  wisdom  and  vision  in  its  citizens  and  it 
must  foster  and  support  a  form  of  education  and  access  to  the  arts  and  humanities 
designed  to  make  all  people  of  all  backgrounds  and  wherever  located,  masters  of  their 
technology  and  not  its  unthinking  servant.” 

The  child  bom  in  Chicago  today  will  need  to  be  a  master  of  technology.  Our  prosperity 
has  always  been  based  on  that  individual  creativity.  In  the  future,  according  to  that  little 
girl  on  the  MCI  commercials,  we  will  all  be  part  of  something  called  the  information 
highway.  Whatever  that  may  ultimately  become,  one  key  issue  emerges  from  the 
technological  revolution  that  is  occurring  in  the  waning  days  of  this  20th  century.  The  big 
seven  industries  of  telecommunications,  software,  entertainment,  cable,  broadcasting, 
publishing  and  consumer  electronics  will  be  the  engine  that  drives  the  American  economy. 

The  arts  are  the  training  ground  and  crucible  for  those  big  7,  for  new  ideas,  new 
thinking  We  only  have  to  make  the  connections  between  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  to  the  end  of  our  own  to  see  bow  quickly  massive  change  comes  upon  us.  This 
conference  addresses  the  role  of  the  Endowment  in  the  realm  of  technology,  and  although 
I  do  not  know  precisely  where  we  are  going,  I  know  that  we  are  going.  My  personal 


“Once  having  marched  over  the  margins  of  animal  necessity,  over  the  grim  line  of 
sheer  subsistence,  then  man  and  woman  came  to  the  deeper  rituals  of  their  bones.  To  the 
lights  lighter  than  any  bones,  to  the  time  for  thinking  things  of  over,  to  the  dance,  to  the 
song,  to  the  dance  given  over  to  dreaming,  once  having  so  marched.” 

We  the  human  family  have  so  marched,  but  each  one  of  us  individually  so  marched.  I 
think  in  the  later  years,  it’s  the  time  giving  to  dreaming,  to  dance,  to  story  that  absolutely 
affirm  the  sacredness  of  life.  In  the  end,  then,  its  through  the  arts  that  the  life  cycle  comes 
full  circle. 

Here  then  is  my  conclusion.  First  we  need  the  arts  to  express  feelings  words  cannot 
convey.  Second,  we  need  the  arts  to  stir  creativity  and  enrich  a  student’s  way  of  knowing. 
Third,  we  need  the  arts  to  integrate  the  fragments  of  academic  life.  Fourth,  we  need  the 
arts  to  empower  the  disabled  and  give  hope  to  the  disenchanted.  Above  all,  we  need  the 
arts  to  create  community  and  to  build  connections  across  the  generations. 

Learning  in  the  arts  truly  is  lifelong.  It’s  a  deeply  satisfying  journey  that  I  am 
convinced  should  never  end. 


Dr.  Ernest  L  Boyer  is  the  president  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
President  Carter  and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report’s  1990  Educator  of  the  Year,  Dr.  Boyer  is 
consistently  cited  as  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in  the  nation. 


- NEA  Chair  Jane  Alexander 

feeling  is  that  if  you  do  not  get  aboard  this  train,  it  will  leave  you  behind.  Each  of  us  — 
professionally  and  personally  — will  have  to  deal  with  new  technology  that  makes 
communication  virtually  instantaneous,  that  can  bring  the  National  Gallery’s  collection  to 
your  computer  screen,  or  a  program  that  enables  you  to  sing  into  a  speaker  and  a  computer 
tutor  will  tell  you  if  you  are  flat  or  off-key.  Welcome  to  the  21st  century,  folks,  it’s 
already  here.  That’s  why  we  have  to  begin  talking  about  it,  we  have  to  include  it  in  our 
schools  so  that  we  can  equip  the  child  bom  today  to  come  up  with  the  answers  for 
tomorrow. 

We  owe  it  to  the  child  of  tomorrow  to  preserve  and  expand  the  network  of  arts  that  has 
grown  in  this  country  over  the  past  generation.  The  major  arts  institutions  which  the 
Endowment  has  helped  birth  and  sustain  can  be  an  anchor  for  community  life  in  our  big 
cities  and  as  cultural  centers  for  more  rural  regions.  Whether  they  are  long-time  fixtures  of 
the  community  that  preserve  our  cultural  treasures  or  centers  where  people  in  the 
neighborhood  can  participate  actively  in  the  arts,  our  arts  institutions  deserve  our  support 

The  Arts  Endowment  shall  continue  to  award  grants  to  our  major  institutions  to  help 
them  pursue  their  missions  of  public  service  through  the  arts.  This  conference  and  agency 
are  for  institutions  of  every  profile,  be  they  traditional  or  avant  garde.  I  have  no  desire  to 
step  back  to  the  days  when  there  were  few  stages  on  which  to  perform.  Like  the  hub  in  a 
wheel,  major  institutions  can  be  the  connecting  point  for  a  city’s  many  arts  organizations. 
At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  find  ways  to  increase  public  and  private  support  of  the  small 
arts  organizations,  some  of  which  have  been  in  existence  for  decades  and  need  recognition 
and  empowerment  We  need  to  find  ways  to  bring  on  board  the  developing  arts  groups 
that  emerge  daily  from  the  enthusiasm  and  vigor  of  a  few  individuals  with  a  dream. 

This  conference  and  this  agency  are  also  for  connecting  the  individual  artist  with  one 
another  and  with  society.  The  artist  and  society  have  a  tentative  relationship,  sometimes 
wary  of  one  another,  for  the  artist  is  often  the  sentinel  on  the  precipice,  heralding  change 
as  it  peeps  over  the  horizon.  Artists  challenge,  ask  difficult  questions,  and  rattle  our  cages. 
They  can  make  our  skin  itch,  our  souls  bristle,  and  they  can  touch  us  to  the  heart’s  deep 
core. 

1  have  a  great  job  that  gives  me  the  chance  to  see  and  hear  it  all.  In  my  travels  these 
first  six  months  to  27  different  states,  I  have  had  scores  of  encounters  —  people  coming 
up  to  me  to  tell  me  their  stories. 

What  we  as  an  agency  have  learned  from  you  will  shape  our  goals  as  we  draw  up  our 
five  year  plan.  As  we  begin  to  define  a  national  cultural  policy,  we  will  take  the  ideas 
from  this  conference  and  try  to  synthesize  them.  Some  of  those  goals  will  be  a  new 
initiative  for  celebrating  the  arts  at  the  close  of  this  millennium.  Surely,  the  20th  century 
belongs  to  America  in  the  world  of  the  arts.  Just  think  what  has  happened  in  dance  alone. 
Hundreds  of  years  from  now,  historians  will  record  this  age  as  a  renaissance  of  dance  in 
America  during  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century.  This  tale  can  be  told  of  so  many  art 
forms  that  were  forged  from  the  diverse  peoples  who  called  America  their  home.  These 
forms  need  to  be  celebrated  with  national  recognition  and  joy.  Our  plans  will  also  involve 
each  of  the  major  themes  of  this  conference  —  the  necessity  for  lifelong  learning  through 
the  arts,  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  and  taking  advantage  of  technology  to  share  ideas 
and  spirit,  the  necessity  of  finding  connections  between  funders,  between  organizations 
and  communities,  between  an  artist  and  our  society. 

The  arts  tie  together  the  threads  of  our  cultural  diversity.  That  is  why  we  are  so  happy 
to  have  each  of  you  and  all  of  you  here  together.  You  represent  the  arts  in  America  today 
and  tomorrow,  and  I  hope  you  take  a  message  of  hope  back  to  your  towns  and 
communities,  back  to  your  arts  institutions  and  service  organizations,  back  to  your  easels 
and  your  studios,  back  to  cyberspace  and  virtual  reality,  back  to  the  future  art  of  the  21st 
century. 

Thirty-one  years  ago,  when  the  idea  for  a  federal  presence  in  funding  the  arts  was  still 
just  an  idea.  President  Kennedy  said,  “I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will  steadily 
raise  the  standards  of  artistic  accomplishment  and  which  will  steadily  enlarge  cultural 
opportunities  for  all  our  citizens.  And  I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  commands 
respect  throughout  the  world  not  only  for  its  strength  but  for  its  civilization  as  well.” 

He  took  it  as  a  responsibility  and  a  challenge  to  expand  and  empower  our  people  to 
participate  in  the  cultural  democracy  and  to  raise  the  global  profile  of  our  nation  through 
its  culture.  President  Clinton  echoes  that  challenge,  and  I  share  that  responsibility.  At  the 
inauguration  of  President  Clinton  in  January  1993,  the  poet  Maya  Angelou  spoke  of 
anticipating  change,  envisioning  the  future.  “The  horizon  leans  forward,”  she  said.  Let  us 
meet  the  horizon.  There  is  a  connection  between  the  idealism  of  the  new  frontier  and  the 
idealism  of  that  new  horizon  today.  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  part  of  that 
connection,  part  of  that  same  belief  in  a  government  that  can  well  serve  the  people  who 
put  it  there.  I  ask  you  to  do  your  part  as  well  —  to  look  actively  for  connections, 
partnerships  that  will  sustain  you  —  in  your  own  arena  and  community  and  in  the  world  at 
large.  I  ask  that  you  work  with  the  National  Cultural  Alliance  to  make  National  Arts  and 
Humanities  Month,  this  October,  an  ever  greater  celebration  of  the  arts. 

Our  responsibility  as  artists  is  to  the  truth.  Our  responsibility  as  Americans  is  to  one 
another.  Our  challenge  is  to  imagine  a  future  —  for  the  cultural  life  of  our  nation,  of  our 
communities,  of  the  child  born  today  in  Chicago,  bom  here  in  the  United  States. 

Our  best  artists  and  arts  organizations  reflect  that  American  spirit  —  the  mixture  of 
discipline  and  improvisation,  the  combination  of  strong  individual  voices  who  collaborate, 
the  bravado,  the  inventiveness,  the  dynamism  of  the  American  character.  The  arts  are 
America. 
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Chip  Jasmin  will  be  one  of  the  performers  at  the  Copper 
Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center’s  annual  Art  in  Washoe 
Park  July  15-17  in  Anaconda. 


The  Big  Sky  Mudflaps  will  once  again  be  the  featured  entertainment 
at  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation's  annual  Brickyard  Bash  on  Aug.  12 
beginning  at  8  p.m. 
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Cooke  City 

August  1 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  Silver  Gate  Park, 
6:30pm,  994-3901 

Conrad 

July  28 

Art  on  Main,  call  for  details,  278-7791 

Crow  Agency 

August  18-22 

Crow  Fair  and  Rodeo,  call  for  details,  638-2601 

Cut  Bank 

August  22 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,"  City  Park,  6pm, 
994-3901 

Deer  Lodge 

July  1-3;  6-10;  13  -17 

Old  Prison  Players,  “From  Paradise  to  Butte,”  Old  Prison 
Theater,  8pm,  846-3  111 
July  20-24;  27-31;  August  3-7 

Old  Prison  Players,  “Nunsense,”  Old  Prison  Theater,  8pm, 
846-3111 

August  10-14;  17-21;  24-28 

Old  Prison  Players,  “Greater  Tuna,”  Old  Prison  Theater,  8pm, 
846-3111 

Dillon 

July  12 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  WMC,  7pm,  994-3901 
July  15  &  16 

Beaverhead  County  Museum,  “Bannack  Days,”  call  for  details, 
834-3413 
July  23 

Beaverhead  County  Museum,  “Arts  and  Crafts  Show,"  call  for 
details,  683-5027 

Emigrant 

July  15-17 

Third  Annual  Music  Festival,  call  for  details,  585-4065 

Elmo 

July  15-16 

Standing  Arrow  Pow  Wow,  call  for  details,  849-5390 


Ennis 

August  31 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,”  Lion’s  Park, 
6pm,  994-3901 

Forsyth 

July  3 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  Pioneer  Park,  7pm, 
994-3901 

Glasgow 

June  24-July  10 

Ft.  Peck  Fine  Aits  Summer  Theatre,  “Sound  of  Music,” 
Historic  Ft  Peck  Theatre,  8pm,  228-9219 
July  15-31 

Ft  Peck  Fine  Arts  Summer  Theatre,  “Lend  Me  A  Tenor,” 
Historic  Ft  Peck  Theatre,  8pm,  228-9219 
August  5-14 

Ft.  Peck  Fine  Arts  Summer  Theatre,  “Quilters,”  Historic  Ft 
Peck  Theatre,  8pm,  228-9219 
August  19-28 

Ft.  Peck  Fine  Arts  Summer  Theatre,  “25  Years  in  Revue,” 
Historic  Fl  Peck  Theatre,  8pm,  228-9219 

Glendive 

July  2 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,”  Lloyd  Square 
Park,  7pm,  994-3901 

Great  Falls 

July  5;  12;  19;  26 

Paris  Gibson  Square,  “Open  Your  Eyes  to  Art,”  call  for  times, 
727-8255 
July  23 

Paris  Gibson  Square,  First  Annual  Garden  Walk,  7:30-noon, 
727-8255 
August  12 

Paris  Gibson  Square,  “Seeing  the  Light”  opening  reception, 
7pm,  727-8255 
August  16 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  Gibson  Park,  6pm, 
994-3901 
August  17 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,”  Gibson  Pak, 
6pm,  994-3901 


July  2-4 

Bitterroot  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce,  “Cowboy 
Poetry,”  call  for  times,  363-1460 
JutyS 

Hamilton  Business  Organization,  ‘Tuesday  at  12,” 
Legion  Park,  363-7003 
July  12 

Hamilton  Business  Organization,  ‘Tuesday  at  12,”  with 
Mount  Helena  Brass  Quintet,  Legion  Park,  363-7003 
July  14 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  Ravalli  County 
Fairgrounds,  7pm,  994-3901 
July  15 

Montana  Chamber  Orchestra,  Daly  Mansion,  7pm, 
363-1951 
July  16  &  17 

— Bitterroot  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce,  “Bitterroot 
Valley  Music  Festival,”  Ravalli  County  Fairgrounds, 
10am,  363-2400 

— Daly  Mansion  Centennial  Celebration,  call  for  details, 
363-6004 
July  19 

Hamilton  Business  Organization,  ‘Tuesday  at  12,”  with 
Jack  Gladstone,  Legion  Park,  363-7003 
July  23  &  24 

Bitterroot  Valley  Good  Nations  Pow  Wow,  Daly 
Mansion  Grounds,  9:30am,  363-2400  or  363-6390 
July  26 

Hamilton  Business  Organization,  ‘Tuesday  at  12,”  with 
Bitterroot  Bluegrass,  Legion  Park,  363-7003 
July  30 

Bitterroot  Valley  Arts  Guild,  “Art  in  the  Park,”  Legion 
Park,  9am,  961-3192 
August  2 

Hamilton  Business  Organization,  ‘Tuesday  at  12,”  with 
Dexter  Payne,  Barbeque  Bob  and  Trouble  Tom,  Legion 
Park,  363-7003  ■ 

August  9 

Hamilton  Business  Organization,  ‘Tuesday  at  12,”  with 
Big  Sky  Mudflaps,  Legion  Park,  363-7003 
August  16 

Hamilton  Business  Organization,  ‘Tuesday  at  12,”  with 
Russell  Perri,  Legion  Park,  363-7003 
August  23 

Hamilton  Business  Organization,  ‘Tuesday  at  12,”  with 
John  Schiever,  Legion  Park,  363-7003 
August  30 

Hamilton  Business  Organization,  ‘Tuesday  at  12,” 
Legion  Park,  363-7003 

Hardin 

June  24-26 

— Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  Re-enactment,  Custer 
Battlefield,  call  for  details,  665-1672 
— American  Indian  World  Peace  Days,  Crow 
Reservation,  call  for  details,  665-1672 

Harlem 

July  22-24 

Milk  River  Indian  Days,  call  for  details,  353-2205 


continued  on  page  10 
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MAC  becomes 
a  WESTAF 
pARTner 

The  Montana  Arts 
Council  has  been 
selected  by  the 
Western  States  Arts 
Federation  to  become  a 
member  of  the 
WESTAFs  pARTners,  a 
group  of  more  than  30 
local,  state,  regional 
and  national  arts 
organizations  and 
agencies  that  will 
collaborate  in  the 
planning  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a 
Technical  Assistance 
Services  program 
designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  broad 
spectrum  of  artists  and 
arts  presenters  and  arts 
service  organizations 
throughout  the  West 

Technical  Assis¬ 
tance  Services  will 
feature  two  new 
services:  a  phone 
consulting  bank  and  an 
annual  arts  leadership 
institute.  The  phone 
consulting  bank  will 
route  caller  inquiries  to 
consultants  with 
professional  exper¬ 
ience  in  their  respective 
fields.  The  annual 
leadership  institute  will 
be  a  week-long  seminar 
focusing  on  sustain¬ 
ability  of  the  arts 
through  local 
application  of  respon¬ 
sible  and  creative 
leadership  techniques. 

A  third  component 
of  the  Technical 
Assistance  Services  is 
the  Field  Exchange 
program.  Field 
Exchanges,  currently 
offered  throughout  the 
WESTAF  region,  we 
seminars  and  work¬ 
shops  that  will  be 
deeigned  and 
presented  in  colla¬ 
boration  with  WESTAF 
pARTners  at  local, 
state,  regional  and 

conferences. 
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Havre 

August  11 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  6pm, 
994-3901 
August  12 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,” 
6:00pm,  994-3901 

Hays 

July  15-17 

Hays  Fair,  Pow  Wow  and  Rodeo,  call  for  details, 
253-2205 

Helena 

July  1 

Helena  Symphony  Society,  “Independence  Day 
Concert,”  Civic  Center  Ballroom,  8pm,  442-1860 
July  6  &  13 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  “Summer  Resident 
Artist  Slide  Shows,”  Holter  Museum  of  Art, 
7:30pm,  443-3502 
July  7-10 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  “Wood  Firing 
Workshop,”  call  for  details,  443-3502 
July  15 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  opening  reception, 
Warehouse  Gallery,  call  for  times,  443-3502 
July  22 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  “David  Shaner,”  and 
“Bray  Residency  Artists,”  opening  reception,  call 
for  times,  443-3502 
July  28 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  Anchor  Park, 
6:30pm,  994-3901 
August  12 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  “Brickyard  Bash,” 
with  music  by  the  Big  Sky  Mudflaps,  call  for  times, 
443-3502 
August  18 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,” 
Anchor  Park,  6pm,  994-3901 
August  25-28 

Big  Sky  Indian  Pow  Wow,  call  for  details, 

654-9085 

Kalispell 

July  8-10 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Summer 
Show,  call  for  details,  752-2433 
July  22-24 

Art  in  the  Park,  call  for  details,  755-5268 
July  27-31 

Best  of  the  Northwest  Arts  and  Crafts,  call  for 
details,  752-6662 

Lewistown 

August  13 

Big  Sky  Arts  and  Craft  Show,  call  for  details, 
538-9078 
August  18-21 

Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering,  call  for  details, 
538-5436 

Libby 

August  24 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  Junior  High 
Lawn,  6pm,  994-3901 
August  25 

Shakespeare  in  the  Paries,  “The  Country  Wife,” 
Junior  High  Lawn,  6pm,  994-3901 

Lincoln 

July  16  A  17 

Lincoln  Parks  Board,  “Flea  Market  and  Craft  Sale,” 
Hooper  Park,  9am,  362-4949 
July  25-31 

Lincoln  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Blackfoot  Valley  Historical  Society,  “Lincoln 
Centennial,”  call  for  details,  362-4949 
August  12  A  13 

Lincoln  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce,  “Blackfoot 
Valley  Art  Auction,”  Seven  Up  Supper  Club,  call 
for  times,  362-4949 
August  13  A  14 

Lincoln  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce,  “Art  in  the 
Park,”  Hooper  Part  call  for  times,  362-4949 


Livingston 

July  31 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,” 
Sacajawea  Paik,  6:30pm,  994-3901 
August  15 

Crafts  in  Action,  call  for  details,  222-3506 

Missoula 

July  26 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  UM  Oval, 
7pm,  994-3901 
July  27 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,”  UM 
Oval,  7pm,  994-3901 
July  30 

Marshall  Mountain  Music  Fest  featuring  the  Mission 
Mountain  Wood  Band,  Marshall  Mountain  Ski  Area, 
2pm,  258-6000 

Noxon 

July  17 

Shakespeare  in  the  Paries,  “Macbeth,”  Noxon  Town 
Park,  7pm,  994-3901 

Philipsburg 

July  19 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,” 
Philipsburg  Community  Park,  7pm,  994-3901 
July  19-31 

Granite  County  Coordinating  Committee,  “Flint 
Creek  Valley  Days,”  call  for  details,  859-3522 

Plains 

July  18 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  Sanders 
County  Fairgrounds,  7pm,  994-3901 

Poplar 

July  15-17 

Iron  Ring  Celebration,  call  for  details,  768-5155 

Red  Lodge 

August  2 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,” 
Carbon  County  Arts  Guild,  6:30pm,  994-3901 
August  2-6 

Carbon  County  Arts  Guild,  “Festival  of  Nations,” 
call  for  times,  446-1370 
August  6-14 

Festival  of  Nations,  call  for  details,  446-1905 
August  19-21 

Carbon  County  Arts  Guild,  Marilyn  Beth  Hughes, 
Watercolor  workshop,  call  for  details,  446-1370 

Rocky  Boy 

August  5-7 

Rocky  Boy’s  Annual  Pow  Wow,  call  for  details, 
395-4478 

Rudyard 

August  15 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,” 
Rudyard  City  Paik,  6pm,  994-3901 

Shelby 

August  20 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,” 
Johnson  Park,  6pm,  994-3901 

Sidney 

July  1 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  Central  Park, 
7pm,  994-3901 
July  9 

Sunrise  Festival  of  the  Arts  and  Cowboy  Poetry 
Gathering,  call  for  details,  482-1088 

Superior 

August  26 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  Superior  High 
School  lawn,  6pm,  994-3901 

Townsend 

July  29 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,"  Heritage  Fun 
Park,  6:30pm,  994-3901 


Trout  Creek 

July  16 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,” 
Trout  Creek  Park,  7pm,  994-3901 

Victor 

July  9-10 

Chief  Victor  Days,  call  for  details,  642-3614 

Virginia  City 

August  12-14 

Virginia  City  Art  Festival’s  annual  show, 
downtown,  call  for  details,  843-5345 
August  14 

Virginia  City  Art  Festival,  “Quick  Draw  and 
Auction,”  Wells  Fargo  Coffee  House,  8pm, 
843-5345 

West  Yellowstone 

July  20 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  City  Park, 
7pm,  994-3901 
August  5-7 

Westfest  Music  Festival,  call  for  details,  646-7701 

Whitefish 

July  14-31 

Flathead  Music  Festival,  “Eighth  Annual  Flathead 
Festival,”  call  for  details,  862-1780 
August  23 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “The  Country  Wife,”  Big 
Mountain  Ski  Resort,  6pm,  994-3901 


§ 


pr 

FLATHEAD 

FESTIVAL 


The  Flathead  Festival,  July  14-31,  offers 
classical,  jazz,  country,  Native  American  and 
pop/rock  music  at  a  variety  of  venues  through¬ 
out  the  Flathead  Valley. 


White  Sulphur  Springs 

August  19 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  “Macbeth,”  Big 
Mountain  Amphitheater,  6pm,  994-3901 


Wolf  Point 

August  5-7 

Wadopana  Celebration,  call  for  details,  477-6248 
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ngoing  events  &  exhibits ,  July  1-August  31 


Anaconds:  Copper  Village:  "Ghostown  Installation,”  July  12-Aug.  20 

Bigfork:  Bridge  Street  GaUery/Restaurant:  “Art  is  Food,”  July  3-Sept  4 

Billings:  Western  Heritage  Center  “22nd  Annual  Quilt  Competitions  and 
Exhibition,”  July  12-SepL  11 

Butte:  The  Arts  Chateau:  “Montana  Interpretations,”  through  July  6;  “Ace 
Powell,”  “Nancy  McLaughlin,”  paintings  and  sculpture;  and  “Bill  Baltesar,” 
paintings,  July  9-Aug.  28 

Chester:  Liberty  Village,  “Brian  Cast:  Recent  Work,”  July  1-Aug.  1; 
“Regional  Fiber  Arts  Invitational  Show,”  Aug.  1-Septl 

Chinook:  Blaine  County  Museum,  “Paths,”  by  Amanda  Jaffe,  July  1-Aug.l 

ColumbUS I  Museum  of  the  Beartooths,  “Haf-Ta-Cee  Quilt  Show,” 
through  July;  and  “Smokey  Bear  50th  Birthday  Teddy  Bear  Show,”  through 
August 

Dillon:  Western  Montana  College  Gallery:  “Butte  in  the  Era  of  the  Copper 
Kings,”  through  July  28 

Fort  Missoula:  Historical  Museum:  “The  Other  West:  Myth  and 
Reality,”  through  Jan.  3,  1995 

Great  Falls:  Paris  Gibson  Square:  “Shades  of  Difference:  Five 
Contemporary  Western  Photographers,”  through  July  24;  and  “Seeing  the 
Light,”  Aug.  9  through  Nov.  13 

Hardin:  Jailhouse  Gallery:  “Wonders  in  Watercolor,”  by  Glenda  Ramsey, 
July  1-30;  and  “Native  American  Works  of  Art,  Wildlife,  Landscapes,”  by  John 
Potter,  Aug.  1-27 

Helena:  Holler  Museum  of  Art:  “Esther  Luttihuizen,  Dolls;  Patrick  Luber, 
Sculpture;  and  Selisa  Rausch,  Chairs”  and  “Regional  Fiber  Arts  Invitational,” 
through  July  17;  “David  Shaner  Retrospective”  and  “Beth  Lindsey  Gellar 
Installation  Exhibition,”  July  22- Aug.  28;  and  “Bray  Resident  Artist 
Exhibition,”  July  22-Aug.  28 

— The  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  “Bray  Resident  Artist  Exhibition,”  July  15- 
Aug.  15 

Lewistown:  Lewistown  Art  Center  “Michael  Ruzicka  Photography,” 
exhibit,  through  July  2 


“Ride  Sally  Ride“  by  Jennifer  Lowe  and  Peter  Bartlo  is  one  of  the 
featured  works  at  the  Sutton  Gallery  in  Missoula  through  July  6. 

Missoula:  Sutton  West  Gallery:  “Lulu  Lee,”  paintings;  “Jennifer  Lowe/ 
Peter  Bartlo,”  paintings;  “Barbara  Morrison,”  mixed  media  sculpture;  and 
‘Tom  West,”  clocks  and  trays 

— Missoula  Museum  of  the  Arts:  “Palace  Hotel,”  by  Jerome  Rankin,  “Gary 
Horinek,”  installation,  and  “Kate  Hunt,”  outdoor  sculpture,  July  8-Sept.  3 


Red  Lodge:  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild:  “Carbon  County  Artists 
Exhibition,”  and  “Mountain  Man  Rendevous,”  through  July  31;  “Fifth 
Annual  American  Indian  Art  Exhibition,”  Aug.  2-Sept.  6 


Sidney:  MooDak  Heritage  Center  “Japanese  Kite,”  through  July  15 


Miles  City:  Custer  County  Art  Center:  “Sculpture”  by  Edie  Reno  and 
“Decline  of  Empire,”  by  Stephen  Glueckeit,  through  July  24;  and  “Law  of  the 
Range  and  Landscapes,”  by  Freeman  Butts,  July  28-Aug.28 


Whitefish:  Bebe  Kezar’s  Western  Eclectic:  “Paintings  from  the 
Landscape,”  by  M.  Joan  Ryshavy;  and  “Janet  Vitale  Bowen,”  jewelry,  July  9- 
Aug.  12;  and  “Acrylic  Landscapes,”  by  Freeman  Butts,  Aug.  13-Sept.  9 


Cultural  and  Aesthetic  grant  applications  due  August  1 


Applications  are  now  available  for  Cultural 
and  Aesthetic  Project  matching  grants  made 
every  two  years  from  Montana’s  Cultural  Trust 
Fund.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  has  mailed 
applications  to  all  groups  that  filed  applications 
in  past  years  and  forms  will  be  sent  to  other 
groups  upon  request  for  the  following: 

•  Special  Projects  include  events  of  limited 
duration,  planned  expansions  of  organizations, 
and  projects  that  generate  new  sources  of 
revenue.  A  separate  application  for  project 
requests  of  less  that  $4,500  is  available  to 
volunteer  groups  or  ones  that  employ  no  more 
than  one  person  half-time. 

MAC  grant 

continued  from  page  1 

Panelists  included: 

CRAFTS — Ann  Reed,  owner  of  Ann  Reed 
Gallery,  Ketchum,  Idaho;  Michael  Green, 
professor  of  art  and  papermaker,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho;  and  Chandler  Dayton,  ceramic  artist, 
Bozeman. 

CREATIVE  WRITING— Dennise 
Scanlon,  poet  and  teacher.  Anaconda;  Susan 
Zahrobsky,  owner  of  Bookworks,  Whitefisb; 
and  John  Moore,  novelist.  Miles  City. 

DRAMA/DANCE — Chistopher  Rock, 
director  of  Grand  Street  Theatre,  Helena; 
Roxanne  A.  Moffitt,  director  of  marketing  for 


•  Operational  Support  is  available  to  a 
limited  number  of  organizations  that  meet  specific 
criteria 

•  Capital  Expenditures  for  construction  or 
renovation  of  facilities,  historic  preservation  or  the 
purchase  of  art  or  artifacts. 

•  Challenge  Grants  for  the  development  of 
permanent  endowments  that  will  provide  ongoing 
revenue  for  arts  or  cultural  organizations. 

Also,  a  new  opportunity  exists  this  granting 
cycle  for  an  annual  regrant  program  to  serve  all¬ 
volunteer  or  minimally  staffed  cultural  groups  in 
small  rural  communities.  It  is  anticipated  that  these 
applications  will  be  submitted  by  statewide 
cultural  service  organizations.  Each  regrant  made 


Indiana  Repertory  Theatre,  Indianapolis;  and  Lysa 
Fox,  choreographer  and  actress,  Billings. 

FOLK  ARTS — Anne  Hatch,  folk  arts  assistant 
for  the  Utah  Arts  Council,  Salt  Lake  City;  Dave 
Schwab,  cultural  consultant,  Helena;  Michael 
Crummett,  photographer,  Billings. 


MEDIA— Pam  Roberts,  owner  ot  Karnes  naxe 
Productions;  Paul  Hart,  director  of  Salish  Kootenai 
College  media  center.  Poison;  and  Joyce  Camper, 
independent  producer,  Colstrip. 


to  rural  communities  would  be  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  $2,500  and  may  fund  only  special 
projects  and  small  capital  expenditure  projects. 
Regrants  will  need  to  be  matched  on  the  local 
level  and  organizations  administering  the  regrant 
programs  are  encouraged  to  leverage  additional 
sources  to  match  the  Cultural  Trust  grant 

About  $425,000  is  expected  to  be  available 
for  the  grants  in  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 
The  grants  must  be  matched  locally  by  cash  or 
in-kind  goods  or  services. 

Applications  are  available  from  the  Montana 
Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252, 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201;  (406)  444-6430. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  SERVICES/ 
SPECIAL  PROJECTS — Gretchen  Thomson, 
coordinator  of  Wisconsin  Dance  on  Tour, 
Milwaukee;  Ross  Bellingham,  co-owner  of 
Montana  Presents;  and  George  Loudon,  former 
executive  director  of  Allied  Arts  Council  of 
Yakima,  Yakima,  Washington. 

VISUAL  ARTS — Mark  Ratledge, 
photographer,  Missoula;  Bob  Spannring,  painter, 
Livingston;  Susan  Barnett  artist  and  gallery 
owner,  Butte;  and  Kay  Miller,  professor  of  art  at 
the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 


panelists  represent  a  wide  range  of  disciplines 
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Who's  online? 

METNET:  John 
Bars  ness,  Montana 
Arts  Foundation 
(Bozeman);  Marjorie 
Caldwell,  Libby  Fine 
Arts  Group;  Carolyn 
Colman,  West 
Yellowstone  Regional 
Foundation  (W. 
Yellowstone);  Donna 
Dunwoody,  Creative 
Art  Center,  (Eureka); 
Ellen  Gerharz, 
Lewistown  Art  Center; 
B.J.  Hawkins,  Montana 
Public  Television 
Association  (White 
Sulphur  Springs); 
Donna  Henry,  artist, 
Libby;  Steve  Jackson, 
Museum  of  the  Rockies 
(Bozeman);  Terry 
Karson,  artist,  MAGDA 
(Billings);  Barbara 
Koostra,  Missoula 
Cultural  Exchange; 
Sharon  LaBonty,  Ft 
Peck  Fine  Arts  Council 
(Glasgow);  Marcia 
Lauzon,  Montana 
Chorale  (Great  Falls); 
Eva  Luinstra,  Old  West 
Trail  Museum 
(Choteau);  Bruce 
Mickelson,  Ft  Peck 
Fine  Arts  Council, 
(Glasgow);  Jack 
Nickels  Jr.,  FL  Peck 
Fine  Arts  Council  and 
MAC  member  (FL 
Peck);  William  Pratt/ 
Suzanne  Rice,  Montana 
Arts  Council  (Helena); 
Laura  Jo  Roberts  & 
Susan  McDaniel, 

Custer  County  Art 
Center  (Miles  City); 
Elizabeth  Sellers, 
Helena  Symphony 
Society;  Pat  McNamer  - 
Bozeman  Symphony. 

Arts  Wire:  Nancy 
Owens  Montana  Artists 
Refuge  (Basin);  David 
Nelson,  former  MAC 
executive  director, 
(Lolo);  Claire  Davis, 
Hellgate  Writers 
(Missoula);  William 
Pratt/Suzanne  Rice, 
Montana  Arts  Council 
(Helena)- identifier  is 
montane. 
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Art  masters 
under  attack 

In  April,  community 
member*  in  Tucson, 
Arizona  demanded  the 
removal  of  art  book* 
and  material*  from  a 
fourth  and  fifth  grade 
art  enrichment 
classroom,  claiming 
that  nudity  contained 
in  some  of  the 
materials  was 
inappropriate  for 
elementary  students. 
The  books  included 
many  works  by  such 
well-known  artists  as 
Pablo  Picasso,  El 
Greco,  Auguste  Renoir, 
and  Frida  Kahlo,  only 
some  of  which 
contained  nudity. 
Maldonado  Elementary 
School  Principal 
Virginia  Romero 
refused  to  comply  with 
the  demands,  citing  a 
school  policy  that 
requires  materials  to 
remain  in  the 
classroom  until  they 
can  be  reviewed  by  a 
committee.  After 
community  members 
complained  to  the 
assistant  superin¬ 
tendent,  however,  he 
permitted  them  to 
select  several  books 
and  prints  for  removal 
from  the  classroom. 

In  a  further  twist, 
district  administrators 
sided  with  Romero  and 
ordered  that  the 
materials  be  returned 
to  the  classroom  until  a 
review  committee 
could  meet  to  discuss 
the  complaint 
Members  of  Tucson's 
Citizens  Committee,  a 
civic  group  formed  to 
safeguard  free 
expression,  helped  call 
attention  to  the  issue. 
More  than  100 
community  members, 
most  of  whom  were  in 
favor  of  the  materials, 
attended  an  open 
meeting  about  the 
incident  Afterwards, 
the  Library  Resources 
Review  Committee 
unanimously  voted  to 
retain  the  materials  at 
the  school. 

Source;  Peop/e  for  the 
Amerden  Way 


Opportunities 


Editor’s  Note:  ArtistSearch  makes  every  effort  to  print 
accurate  deadlines  for  calls  to  entry,  based  on  the 
information  we  receive.  Unless  otherwise  noted, 
readers  should  assume  the  deadline  we  list  is  the  date 
on  which  slides,  artwork  etc.  must  be  received,  not  the 
postmark  deadline.  The  Montana  Arts  Council  does  not 
endorse  programs,  workshops,  exhibitions  and  other 
events/projects  listed  in  this  publication.  Not  wishing 
to  limit  our  readers’  opportunities  by  selectively 
publishing  information,  we  leave  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  participate  to  the  individual 

Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
Photography 
Call  for  Entries 
State  &  Regional 

The  Helena  Arts  Council  is  sponsoring  Electrum 
XXm  at  the  Helena  Civic  Center  on  October  14,  15  & 
16.  This  annual  juried  show  and  marketplace  features 
booths  by  individual  artists  from  Montana  and 
surrounding  states.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Helena  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  1231,  Helena,  MT 
59624.  Deadline:  July  30, 1994. 

The  Montana  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  has 

extended  its  deadline  for  black  and  white  photographs 
of  outdoor  sculpture  in  Montana  for  its  1994  Montana 
Preservation  Poster.  This  contest  is  open  to  both 
professional  and  amateur  photographers.  The  objective 
is  to  bring  to  public  attention  the  artistic  and  cultural 
value  of  outdoor  art  and  the  conservation  challenges 
these  pieces  present  due  to  their  exposure  to  the 
environment  A  $200  cash  prize,  20  free  posters  and 
terrific  exposure  will  be  awarded.  Contestants  are 
limited  to  three  photograph  entries  each.  For  more 
information  contact  State  Historic  Preservation  Office, 
1410  8th  Avenue,  PO  Box  201202,  Helena,  MT 
59620-1202;  (406)  444-7715. 

Deadline:  July  30, 1994. 

Northwest  Coalition  Against  Malicious 
Harassment,  Inc.,  is  calling  for  submissions  from 
artists  living  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Wyoming  of  slides  for  a  juried  exhibition 
sponsored  by  NWCAMH,  the  University  of  Idaho  and 
Washington  State  University.  The  exhibit  will  be 
October  10-29, 1994,  on  the  two  campuses,  as  part  of 
the  NW  Coalition’s  annual  conference.  Artist’s  work 
must  be  suitable  for  wall  display;  no  free-standing 
ceramics  or  installation  art  will  be  accepted.  For  a 
prospectus  send  SASE  to:  NWCAMH,  Attn: 
Prospectus,  PO  Box  16776,  Seattle,  W A  98116; 

(206)  233-9136.  Deadline:  August  1, 1994. 

The  North  Dakota  Nurses  Association  announces  the 
7th  annual  Prairie  Skies  Art  Exhibition  and  Auction 
Oct  14  &  15  in  Bismarck.  Artists  from  across  the 
region  will  display  their  work  in  a  variety  of  artists’ 
exhibit  rooms.  For  entry  information,  contact:  Karla 
Sayler,  North  Dakota  Nurses  Association,  212  North 
4th  Street  Bismarck,  ND  58501;  (701)  223-1385. 
Deadline:  August  14, 1994. 

Blue  Heron  Publishing  seeks  entries  for  Left  Bank  #7: 
Head/Waters  which  will  offer  a  literary  voyage  over 
the  liquid  portion  of  our  planet — the  use  and  abuse,  the 
power  and  politics,  the  abundance  and  rarity  and 
ineffable  beauty  of  water.  The  format  is  mainly  non¬ 
fiction,  but  poetry,  photos,  black  and  white  art  cartoon 
and  fiction  are  included.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Blue  Heron  Publishing,  24450  NW  Hansen 
Rd.,  Hillsboro,  OR  97124;  (503)  621-3911. 

Deadline:  August  20, 1994. 

Very  Special  Arts  Washington  seeks  artists  with 
disabilities  for  its  "No  Boundaries"  1994  exhibition. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  artists  with  disabilities 
working  in  all  media  and  genres  who  are  residents  of 
WA,  OR,  ID,  AK  and  MT.  The  exhibit  will  be  Oct.  21- 
Nov.  21  at  the  Seattle  Center.  To  Apply,  artists  must 
submit  slides  of  no  more  than  six  works,  a  biography 
and  release  form.  For  more  information,  contact 
VSAW  "No  Boundaries"  ’94,  158  Thomas  Street 
Suite  15,  Seattle,  WA  98109;  (206)  443-1843  or 
(206)  725-1322.  Deadline:  September  1, 1994. 


The  Virginia  City  Arts  Festival  seeks  artists  for  this 
juried  art  fair  August  12-14.  Western  and  wildlife 
works  are  encouraged.  No  crafts  will  be  accepted.  For 
more  information,  contact  Virginia  City  Art  Festival 
Committee,  Rena  Hermann,  Chair,  PO  Box  368, 

Virginia  City,  Montana  59755;  (406)  843-5345. 

Bridging  the  Gap,  a  juried  art  show  sponsored  by  the 
Libby  Fine  Aits  Group,  seeks  two-  and  three- 
dimensional  works  from  artists  living  in  Montana, 

Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  and  California.  The  show 
seeks  to  bridge  the  gap  between  representational  and 
contemporary  art  and  will  be  held  at  the  Heritage 
Museum  in  Libby,  beginning  in  late  August.  For  a 
prospectus,  send  SASE  to:  David  H.  Opalinsky,  PO 
Box  1065,  Troy,  MT  59935;  or  for  more  information 
call  David  at  (406)  295-5034  or  Marjorie  Caldwell  at 
293-9320. 

Lincoln  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce  invites  artists 
and  craftspersons  to  exhibit  their  wares  at  its  annual  Art 
in  the  Park  August  13  and  14  in  Hooper  Park.  Space 
rental  is  $30  for  both  days;  no  single-day  entries  are 
available.  For  more  information,  contact:  Lincoln 
Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce,  PO  Box  985,  Lincoln, 
MT  59639;  (406)  362-4949  or  362-4966. 

Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography 
Call  for  Entries 
National 

The  Memphis  Arts  Festival,  October  14,  15  and  16, 

1994,  is  accepting  entries  from  national  artists  in  five 
categories:  painting,  graphics,  sculpture,  photography 
and  mixed  media.  All  works  must  have  been  completed 
within  the  last  three  years  and  must  be  for  sale.  Best  of 
Show,  Best  Work  in  the  5  Juried  Art  Categories  and 
People’s  Choice  are  among  the  cash  awards  given. 

Entry  fee  is  $15  for  up  to  three  pieces.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Memphis  Arts  Festival,  Inc., 

4745  Poplar,  Suite  311,  Memphis,  TN  381 17; 

(901)  761-1278;  Fax:  (901)  761-4147. 

Deadline:  July  15, 1994. 

Twenty-First  Century  Art  announces  its  ART  ’95 
annual  open  multimedia  competition.  All  artists  are 
invited  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  win  and 
exhibit  their  art  work  in  New  York  City.  Categories 
include  painting,  drawing,  printmaking,  sculpture, 
holography  and  jewelry,  and  $55,000  in  prizes  and 
awards  will  be  given.  ‘Top  70”  Winners  Exhibition 
will  be  at  Art  54  Gallery,  New  York,  July  20- August  6, 

1995.  For  more  information,  contact  Ashley  Ames,  Art 
’95,  275  Route  304,  Bardonia,  NY  10954; 

(914)  623-0599;  fax  (914)  623-0611. 

Deadline:  July  28, 1994. 

Mother  Jones  International  Fund  for  Documentary 
Photography  makes  $7,000  awards  for  photographs 
that  give  ‘‘in-depth  treatment  of  social  or  political 
issues.”  All  entrants  also  become  eligible  for  the 
$10,000  Leica  Medal  of  Excellence  prize.  For  entry 
information,  contact:  Mother  Jones  International  Fund 
for  Documentary  Photography,  731  Market  Street  #600, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103;  (415)  357-0509. 

Deadline:  August  1, 1994. 

The  1994  National  Discovery  Awards  are  designed  to 
recognize  the  serious  artists  in  six  categories: 
contemporary  painting,  traditional  painting,  sculpture, 
mixed  media,  fine  crafts  and  photography.  First,  second 
and  third  prize  will  be  presented  in  each  category.  For  a 
prospectus  and  entry  form,  send  a  SASE  #10  envelope 
to:  National  Discovery  Awards,  1125  Jefferson  Street, 
Napa,  CA  94559;  (707)  226-1776. 

Deadline:  August  1, 1994. 

PhotoNominal  ’95  seeks  work  using  any  photographic 
process  for  show  to  be  held  Jan.  24-Feb.25, 1995.  Open 
to  U.S.  artists.  Send  up  to  10  slides  (labeled  with  name, 
medium,  title,  size)  resume,  support  materials,  SASE 
to:  PhotoNominal  ’95,  The  Forum  Gallery,  PO  Box  20, 
Jamestown,  NY  14702;  (716)  665-9107. 

Deadline:  August  2, 1994. 


The  City  of  Mesa,  Arizona,  Parks,  Recreation  and 
Cultural  Division  announces  “ParticipArt,”  a  national 
juried  exhibition  of  artwork  that  encourages  audience 
participation  to  run  Nov.  15-Dec.  17,  1994.  The  entry 
fee  for  this  exhibition  is  $20  for  up  to  four  works  and  a 
total  of  $1,500  in  cash  prizes  will  be  given.  To  request 
a  prospectus,  write  “ParticipArt,”  Galeria  Mesa,  PO 
Box  1466,  Mesa,  AZ  85211-1466,  (602)  644-2242. 
Deadline:  August  5, 1994. 

Rogue  Community  College  seeks  work  for  its  new 
Firehouse  and  Wiseman  galleries.  All  media  accepted. 
To  enter  send  20  slides  (with  name,  title,  size,  medium 
and  marked  with  a  red  dot  in  the  lower  left-hand 
comer,  resume,  artist’s  statement,  $5  processing  fee 
and  SASE  to:  Gallery,  RCC,  Atm.  Tommi  Drake,  3345 
Redwood  Highway,  Grants  Pass,  OR  97527; 

(503)  471-3500  ext  224.  Deadline:  August  10, 1994. 

Hotter  Museum  of  Art  announces  ANA  23,  a  national 
juried  art  exhibit  featuring  $1,000  in  cash  awards. 

Open  to  all  artists  18  years  or  older.  All  media 
accepted.  For  application,  contact:  ANA  23,  Hotter 
Museum  of  Art  12  East  Lawrence,  Helena,  MT  59601; 
(406)  442-6400.  Deadline:  August  15, 1994. 

Women  Made  Gallery  calls  for  submissions  to  a 
juried  exhibition  celebrating  the  art  of  older  women. 
‘Wise  Women”  will  be  held  Oct  7-29.  Artists  must  be 
women  50  years  or  older.  Submit  3  slides,  entry  fee  of 
$20  and  SASE  to:  Woman  Made  Gallery,  4646  N. 
Rockwell,  Chicago  IL  60625;  (312)  588-4317. 

Deadline:  August  17, 1994. 

The  Westport  Arts  Center  National  Juried 
Competition  Exhibition  is  accepting  applications  for 
Photo  Biennial  ’94  from  all  artists  whose  primary 
medium  is  photography  or  the  photographic  process. 
Each  artist  must  submit  a  minimum  of  5  and  a 
maximum  of  10  35mm  slides  of  work  intended  for 
exhibition.  Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded.  For  more 
information  write:  Patrick  Vingo,  Exhibit  Curator, 

Photo  Biennial  ’94,  Westport  Arts  Center,  17 
Momingside  Drive  South,  Westport,  CT  06880; 

(203)  226-1806.  Deadline:  August  19, 1994. 

The  Flowerlover,  a  new  full-color  magazine  thath  will 
be  published  bimonthly,  is  seeking  submissions  from 
writers,  photographers  and  artists.  Flowerlover 
explores  the  world  of  flowers  as  expressed  in  art,  short 
stories,  photography  and  poetry.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Janis  Monaco-Clark,  30  Highway  200,  Heron, 
MT  59844;  (406)  847-2482. 

Deadline:  September  1, 1994. 

The  Harbor  Performing  Arts  Center  announces  the 
5th  annual  competition  for  the  Tito  Puente  Scholarship 
Fund’s  Charlie  Palmieri  Memorial  Piano  Scholarship. 
Applicants  ages  12-25  must  demonstrate  their  talents 
in  either  classical  or  popular  Latin  styles.  The  winner 
will  receive  one  year’s  training  free  of  charge  at 
HP  AC.  For  an  application  and  guidelines,  contact: 
Martin  Soderberg,  Harbor  Performing  Arts  Center, 

1  East  104th  SL,  New  York,  NY,  10029; 

(212)  427-2244  x573.  Deadline:  September  17, 1994. 

La  Petit  II  is  a  small  format  national  fine  art 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Alder  Gallery  in  Eugene, 
Oregon.  Open  to  two-  and  three-dimensional  works, 
the  competition  features  $2,000  in  awards.  For 
prospectus,  contact:  Alder  Gallery,  160  East 
Broadway,  Eugene,  OR  97401;  (503)  342-6411. 
Deadline:  September  30, 1994. 

Welcome  to  Noctrrnia  seeks  visual  art  (2-D,  3-D, 
computer,  film,  video)  and  music  (tapes  or  CDs)  for 
presentation  on  weekly  Manhattan  public  access  TV 
program.  No  pay,  but  participants  are  credited 
onscreen  (with  address/phone,  if  desired).  For  details, 
contact:  Frank  Fitzgerald,  212  E.  89th  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10128;  (212)  722-6793.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Greene  County  Council  on  the  Arts  seeks  works  of 
visual  art  and  crafts  appropriate  for  display  in  windows 
of  vacant  storefronts  in  downtown  Catskill.  GCCA  will 
make  purchase  information  available.  Exposure  to  sun 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  details,  contact: 
GCCA,  398  Main  St,  Box  463,  Catskill,  NY  12414; 
(518)  943-  3400.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 


ArtistSearch  •  July/August  1 994 


Center  for  Photography  at  Woodstock  seeks  art 
photography,  mixed  media  works  and  photography 
installations  for  exhibitions  at  the  Center.  To  be 
considered,  send  20  slides,  resume,  statement  on  the 
work  and  SASE.  The  Center  also  seeks  curators  with 
innovative  exhibition  and  publication  projects  in 
photography,  film  and  video;  contact  Kathleen 
Kenyon  for  details.  Both  exhibiting  artists  and 
curators  receive  honoraria.  For  more  information: 
Center  for  Photo-graphy  at  Woodstock,  59  Tinker  St, 
Woodstock,  NY  12498;  (914)  679-9957. 

Deadline:  Ongoing. 

Beaverton  Arts  Commission  invites  all  visual  artists 
to  enter  an  open  juried  exhibition  and  sale  November 
5-18,  1994.  Art  pieces  are  restricted  to  the  following 
categories:  fiber,  photography,  mixed  media,  prints/ 
drawings/pastels,  oils  and  acrylics,  sculpture  and 
water  colors.  For  more  information,  contact 
Beaverton  Arts  Commission,  Beaverton  City  Hall,  PO 
Box  4755,  4755  SW  Griffith  Drive,  Beaverton,  OR 
97076;  (503)526-2288. 


Public  Art 


Montana  Arts  Council  invites  artists  to  participate  in 
its  percent  for  art  project  involving  the  Business 
Administration  Building  on  the  University  of 
Montana  campus  in  Missoula.  Two-  and  three- 
dimensional  works  are  sought  for  this  $72,000 
project.  For  a  prospectus,  contact-  MAC,  316  North 
Park  Avenue,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620- 
2201;  444-6430.  Deadline:  August  1, 1994. 


Literature  & 
Playwriting 


Immigrants'  Theater  Project,  Inc.  seeks  new  play 
scripts  for  the  2nd  New  Immigrant  Play  Series.  Plays 
will  be  staged  in  October  and  December,  1994  at  the 
Brooklyn  Historical  Society.  Playwrights  receive  fee. 
Plays  can  either  be  written  by  immigrants  or  deal  with 
immigrant  issues,  must  be  written  in  English  and  run 
no  longer  than  45  minutes.  Send  scripts  and  SASE  to: 
Marcy  Arlin,  Immigrants’  Theater  Project,  44 
Douglass  Street,  Brooklyn,  NY  11231; 

(718)  237-4545.  Deadline:  July  15, 1994. 

Owl  Creek  Press  is  sponsoring  its  annual  Green  Lake 
Chapbook  Prize  for  poetry  featuring  a  $500  award. 
Send  manuscripts  (under  40  pages),  $10  entry  fee  and 
SASE  for  return  of  manuscript  to:  Owl  Creek  Press, 
1620  N.  45th  St,  Seattle,  WA  98103. 

Deadline:  August  15, 1994. 

Blue  Heron  Publishing  seeks  entries  for  Left  Bank 
#7:  Head/Walers,  which  will  offer  a  literary  voyage 
over  the  liquid  portion  of  our  planet — the  use  and 
abuse,  the  power  and  politics,  the  abundance  and 
rarity  and  ineffable  beauty  of  water.  The  format  is 
mainly  non-fiction,  but  poetry,  photos,  black  and 
white  art,  cartoon  and  fiction  are  included.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Blue  Heron  Publishing,  24450 
NW  Hansen  Rd.,  Hillsboro,  OR  97124; 

(503)  621-3911.  Deadline:  August  20, 1994. 

The  Flowerlover ,  a  new  full-color  magazine  that  will 
be  published  bimonthly,  is  seeking  submissions  from 
writers,  photographers  and  artists.  Flowerlover 
explores  the  world  of  flowers  as  expressed  in  art, 
short  stories,  photography  and  poetry.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Janis  Monaco-Clark,  30 
Highway  200,  Heron,  MT  59844;  (406)  847-2482. 
Deadline:  September  1, 1994. 


Media 


Artist  Television  Access  is  accepting  entries  for  "Out 
About  Age,"  a  program  dealing  with  age  and  queer 
sexuality,  including  videos  by  or  about  young  people 
(under  23)  or  senior  citizens  (over  60).  For  more 
information,  contact:  Out  About  Age,  do  Artist 
Television  Access,  992  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94110;  (415)  864-5855.  Deadline:  July  16, 1994. 

The  Central  Florida  Film  and  Video  Festival  is  a 

three-day  event  that  will  showcase  independent  work 
from  filmmakers  and  media  artists  from  around  the 
country.  Entries  accepted  on  Super  8,  16mm.  35mm, 
1/2”,  3/4”  and  Hi-8  video.  Previews  must  be 
submitted  on  1/2”.  Categories  include:  Narrative, 
Documentary,  Animation  and  Experimental.  Each 
film/videomaker  will  receive  a  score  sheet  and  written 
critiques  on  each  film  entered.  For.  more  information, 


contact:  Central  Florida  Film  and  Video  Festival,  do 
Jason  Neff,  15  1/2  N  Eola  Dr.  #5,  Orlando,  FL  32801; 
(407)  839-6045  or  331-7366. 

Deadline:  July  23, 1994. 

Portland  Art  Museum  Northwest  Film  Center  is 

accepting  submissions  for  the  19th  annual  Young 
People’s  Film  and  Video  Festival  on  November  6,  1994. 
The  festival  presents  an  opportunity  for  young 
Northwest  film  and  video  makers  to  have  their  work 
viewed  by  a  panel  of  professionals  and  presented  to  the 
public.  The  festival  is  open  to  all  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  residing  in  OR,  WA,  MT, 

AK,  and  ID.  Entry  forms  are  available  by  contacting  the 
Northwest  Film  Center  at  (503)  221-1 156. 

Deadline:  October  3, 1994. 

CBC  Manitoba  is  calling  for  submissions  for  “Open 
Wide,”  a  weekly  half-hour  television  series  that  profiles 
alternative,  underground  and  independent  cinema  from 
Canada,  the  U.S.  and  the  world.  The  concept  of  the 
show  is  to  “stretch  the  perceptions  of  conventional 
television  and  expose  a  demographic  of  18  to  34  year 
olds  to  the  scope  and  talent  of  independent  film  and 
video  makers.”  Submissions  should  be  30  seconds  to  20 
minutes  in  length  on  16mm  film,  VHS,  Hi-8,  3/4  or  1/2 
inch  video  tape;  the  works  may  be  in  any  language  and 
do  not  have  to  be  recent.  Film/Video  Associations  and 
Distributors  are  encouraged  to  send  catalogs  along  with 
their  submissions.  If  chosen  for  broadcast,  a  license  fee 
will  be  paid.  For  further  information,  contact:  Gavin 
Rich,  Open  Wide,  CBC  Manitoba,  541  Portage  Avenue, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  R3B  2G1;  (204)  788-3111. 
Deadline:  Ongoing. 


Grants 


_ 


Ludwig  Vogelstein  Foundation  awards  grants 
averaging  $2,500  to  individual  artists  for  specific 
projects.  For  application,  send  SASE  to:  Ludwig 
Vogelstein  Foundation,  PO  Box  4924,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11240-4924.  Deadline:  July  15, 1994. 

Aaron  Siskind  Foundation  offers  Individual 
Photographers’  Fellowships  of  up  to  $5,000  to  support 
ongoing  work  in  photography  and  related  media.  Judged 
from  slides.  For  an  application,  send  SASE  to:  Aaron 
Siskind  Foundation,  73  Warren  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10007.  Deadline:  July  29, 1994. 

Theatre  Communication  Group  is  offering  travel 
grants  through  its  National  Theatre  Artist  Residency 
Program  to  enable  artists  to  explore  new  relationships  or 
advance  and  deepen  existing  working  relationships  with 
theater  institutions.  Mid-career  or  experienced  artists 
who  have  created  a  significant  body  of  work  and  who 
are  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  residents  are  eligible.  For 
more  information,  contact:  National  Theatre  Artist 
Residency  Program,  Theatre  Communication  Group, 

355  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10017; 

(212)  697-5230.  Deadline:  July  31, 1994. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Literature  Program 
offers  Small  Press  Assistance  to  non-commercial 
literary,  university  and  college  presses  that  have 
published  at  least  4  volumes  in  the  last  2  years. 

Matching  grants  range  from  $2,000-3,000.  For 
guidelines  and  an  application,  contact:  NEA  Literature 
Program,  1100  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  Room  722, 
Washington,  DC  20506;  (202)  682-5451. 

Deadline:  August  5, 1994. 

Lila  Wallace-Reader’s  Digest  Arts  Partners 
Program  is  designed  to  help  presenters  develop  well- 
informed,  committed  adult  audiences  for  the  performing 
arts  by  supporting  collaborations  between  presenting 
organizations,  artists  and  community  group*.  Planning 
grants  are  currently  available  and  must  be  submitted  by 
professional  performing  arts  presenting  organizations. 
For  grant  guidelines,  contact:  The  Lila  Wallace- 
Reader’s  Digest  Arts  Partners  Program,  Association  of 
Performing  Arts  Presenters,  1112  16th  Street,  NW, 

#400,  Washington,  DC  20036;  (202)  833-2787. 
Deadline:  August  26, 1994. 

Gottlieb  Foundation  offers  grants  of  up  to  $10,000  to 
assist  artists  suffering  from  catastrophic  circumstances 
(fire,  flood,  medical  emergency).  Grants  based  on 
financial  need.  Artists  must  have  achieved  at  least  ten 
years  “in  a  mature  p>hase  of  their  work.”  For  information 
contact:  Adolp>h  and  Esther  Gottlieb  Foundation,  380 
West  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012; 

(212)  226-0581.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 

The  Adolph  and  Esther  Gottlieb  Foundation 
provides  individual  support  grants  to  visual  artists  who 
have  achieved  a  minimum  of  20  years  in  a  mature  phase 
of  their  ait.  Grant  amounts  vary  each  year  (in  March 
1994,  ten  grants  of 


Applicants  must  submit  a  written  request  for 
information  and  an  application  to:  Adolph  and 
Esther  Gottlieb  Foundation,  380  West  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY,  10012;  (212)  226-0581. 

Deadline:  December  15, 1994. 


Residencies 


The  Experimental  Television  Center  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  Residency  Program,  offering 
artists  the  opportunity  to  study  the  techniques  of 
video  image  processing  during  a  five-day  intensive 
residency.  The  program  is  open  to  artists  from 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  supports  all  genres  that 
approach  video  as  a  unique  art  practice. 
Applications  must  include  a  resume  and  a  project 
description  that  indicates  how  image  processing  is 
integrated  into  the  work,  along  with  the  selection 
of  a  preferred  and  alternate  five-day  period 
between  September  and  January  1995.  First-time 
applicants  are  asked  to  send  a  videotape  of  recently 
completed  work,  either  3/4"  or  VHS  formats,  along 
with  a  SASE.  For  further  information  or  a 
complete  equipment  list,  contact:  Experimental 
Television  Center,  Ltd.,  109  Lower  Fairfield  Road, 
Newark  Valley,  NY,  13811;  (607)  687-  4341. 
Deadline:  July  15, 1994. 

Asian  Cultural  Council  supports  residencies  in 
Japan  by  American  artists.  Preference  given  to 
performing  and  visual  artists;  playwrights  and 
writers  will  also  be  considered.  Submit  project 
proposal  eight  months  before  proposed  residency. 
The  council  also  makes  grants  to  U.S.  non-profits 
for  projects  that  involve  Asian  American  cultural 
exchange.  For  more  information,  contact  Richard 
Lanier,  Asian  Cultural  Council  1290  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY  10004;  (212)  373-4300. 
Deadline:  August  1, 1994. 

Syvenna  Foundation  offers  eight  three-month 
residencies  each  year  for  beginning  and 
intermediate  women  writers.  Each  recipient  is 
provided  with  a  private  cottage  and  a  stipend  of 
$300  per  month.  For  an  application  and  guidelines 
for  winter  residencies,  send  a  SASE  to:  Writers-In- 
Residence  Program,  Syvenna  Foundation,  Route  1, 
Box  193,  Linden,  TX,  75563;  (903)  835-8252. 
Deadline:  August  1, 1994. 

Contemporary  Artists  Center  invites  artists  in 
painting,  sculpture,  installations  and  new  media  to 
work  in  a  historic  mill  in  the  Berkshire  Mountains. 
Artists  may  use  the  time  to  try  new  processes; 
facilities  include  hydraulic  presses  for  4'  x  8' 
monoprints  and  experimental  mixed-media 
printmaking.  For  full  details,  contact 
Contemporary  Artists  Center,  the  Beaver  Mill,  189 
Beaver  St,  North  Adams,  MA  01247; 

(413)  663-9555.  Deadline:  Ongoing. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge  offers  residencies 
for  artists  in  all  disciplines  with  studio  and  living 
spaces  available  in  Basin,  Montana.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Montana  Artists  Refuge, 

PO  Box  8,  Basin,  MT  59631. 

Writers  Retreat  offers  writers  a  quiet  place  to 
work  in  a  large  log  house  located  in  the  Bitterroot 
Room  and  board  provided.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Writers  Retreat,  2836  Caribou  Lane, 
Stevensville,  MT  59870-6911; 

(406)  777-3209. 

Smithsonian  Center  for  Folklife  Programs  and 
Cultural  Studies  offers  internships  year-round  in 
the  folklore,  cultural  anthropology  and  ethno- 
musicology.  Internships  can  last  from  four  weeks 
to  one  year,  however  stipends  are  not  awarded.  For 
an  application  or  information  contact:  Intern 
Coordinator,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Center  for 
Folklife  Programs  and  Cultural  Studies,  955 
L’Enfant  Plaza,  Suite  2600,  MRC  914, 

Washington,  DC  20560;  (202)  287-3424. 


Workshops 


each  were  distributed). 
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Minot  State  University  in  North  Dakota  is  hosting 
a  painting  workshop  with  internationally  known 
painter  and  sculptor  Fritz  Scbolder.  Workshop 
dates  are  Tuesday,  July  26,  through  Saturday,  July 
30, 1994.  Enrollment  is  limited,  and  the  workshop 
fee  is  $1,000.  Lodging,  meals  and  materials  are 
extra.  Send  inquiries  to:  Teresa  Loftesnes, 

Education,  Minot  State  University,  500 
Avenue  West,  Minot,  North  E  '  ’  ' 

>1)857-3822. 
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Sculpture 
trashed  at 
U  of  Iowa 

Acting  on  the 
recommendation  of  a 
visiting  accreditation 
team,  administrators  at 
the  University  of  Iowa’s 
School  of  Social  Work 
removed  from  one  of 
the  school’s  class¬ 
rooms  a  sculpture  of  a 
nude  man,  woman,  and 
child  surrounded  by 
doves.  Artist  Jack 
Becker’s  work  served 
as  the  school’s  symbol 
since  it  was  commis¬ 
sioned  in  1975.  The 
accreditation  team  had 
apparently  received 
complaints  from  some 
students  and  faculty 
who  claimed  the  work 
did  not  represent  all 
types  of  families,  while 
others  objected  to 
nudity  contained  in  the 
work. 

Former  Ul  graduate 
student  Barbara 
MacDonald  later  found 
the  work,  which  had 
been  broken  into 
several  pieces,  lying  in 
a  campus  dumpster. 
When  MacDonald 
contacted  adminis¬ 
trators  from  Ul’s 
School  of  Art,  they 
agreed  to  display  the 
work  in  an  art  school 
building  and  hold  a 
forum  to  discuss  the 
role  of  art  in  public  life. 

Source:  People  for  the 
American  Way 
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Painting  of 
Nazi  official 
deemed  racist 

A  faculty  committee 
at  Midland  Lutheran 
College  in  Fremont, 
Nebraska  voted  to  keep 
a  portrait  of  Nazi 
Gestapo  leader 
Heinrich  Himmler 
hanging  on  a  library 
wall  after  the  Student 
Senate  had  passed  a 
resolution  requesting 
its  removal.  The 
Student  Senate’s 
resolution  was  in 
response  to  complaints 
by  students  who 
claimed  that  displaying 
the  work  in  the  college 
library  represents  an 
implicit  endorsement 
of  racism  and 
oppression. 

According  to  the 
artist,  David  Amland,  a 
former  faculty  member, 
his  work  was  intended 
to  make  people  reflect 
on  the  nature  of  evil, 
not  to  glorify  Nazism. 
After  several  days  of 
debate  on  campus,  the 
Student  Senate 
reversed  its  resolution, 
and  requested  that  the 
work  remain  on  display 
accompanied  by  a 
commentary  explaining 
the  intention  and 
meaning  of  the  piece. 

Source:  People  for  the 
American  Way 


Coos  Bay  Writers  Workshop,  August  25-28,  1994, 
is  an  intimate,  low-cost,  four-day  workshop  with 
noted  writers  William  “Gatz”  Hjortsberg  and  Lowell 
Jaeger.  For  more  information,  contact:  Mary 
Scheirman,  Director,  PO  Box  4022,  Coos  Bay,  OR 
97420;  (503)  756-7906. 

The  Missoula  Museum  of  the  Arts  offers  a  variety 
of  summer  arts  school  classes  for  children  and  adults. 
For  class  descriptions,  contact:  Missoula  Museum  of 
the  Arts,  335  North  Pattee,  Missoula,  MT  59802; 

(406)  728-0447. 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center  offers 
summer  courses  and  workshops  for  adults,  children 
and  families.  For  more  information,  contact: 

CVMAC,  City  Hall  Cultural  Center,  401  East 
Commercial  Street,  Anaconda,  MT  59711; 

(406)  563-2422. 

Missoula  Cultural  Exchange  is  sponsoring  a  two- 
week  day  camp  August  1-11  for  children  in  grades  3- 
7.  Creative  workshops  will  enable  children  to  explore 
themes  of  Missoula’s  culture  and  natural 
environment  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Missoula  Cultural  Exchange,  210  N.  Higgins, 

PO  Box  7662,  Missoula,  MT  59807;  (406)  721-9620. 

Kootenai  Creek  Ranch  Studios  and  Summer  Day 
Camp  offers  a  peaceful  setting  conducive  to 
creativity  and  personal  growth.  Courses  offered  in 
fiber  and  visual  arts  and  dance  for  all  ages  and  a 
summer  day  camp  for  children  ages  7-17.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Kootenai  Creek  Ranch,  PO  Box 
224,  StevensviUe,  MT  59870;  (406)  777-3546. 

Arts  Pro  Tem  is  sponsoring  a  Montana  Landscape 
Painting  Workshop  at  the  Bar  N  Ranch  in  West 
Yellowstone  August  15-19.  Prilla  Smith  Brackett  will 
instruct  individuals  in  oil,  watercolor,  acrylics  and 
mixed  media  drawing.  Tuition  is  $300.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Arts  Pro  Tem,  Montana 
Workshop,  156  Middle  Road,  Hancock,  NH  03449; 
(603)  525-3770. 

Artist  Joe  Abbresda  has  scheduled  two  three-day 
painting  workshops.  The  first  workshop  is  July  15-17 
at  his  studio  in  Kalispell.  The  second  workshop  will 
be  conducted  with  artist  Mark  Ogle  on  Sept.  29-Oct.  1 
in  Glacier  National  Park.  Workshops  are  $150  each. 
For  more  information  or  to  register,  contact:  Joe  or 
Sue  Abbrescia,  12  First  Avenue  West,  Kalispell,  MT 
59901;  (406)  755-6639. 

Wayland  Moore  of  Atlanta  is  offering  a  three-day 
acrylic/watercolor  workshop  at  the  Emily  A  Bed  and 
Breakfast  in  Seeley  Lake  Sept.  13-15.  Price  will 
depend  on  number  of  students.  This  workshop  is 
cosponsored  by  the  Missoula  Area  Watercolor 
Society.  For  more  information,  contact:  Lee  Morrison, 
3233  S.  3rd  W.,  Missoula,  MT  59801; 

(406)  543-7372. 


Conferences 


Montana  Association  of  Symphony  Orchestras 

announces  its  1994  regional  conference  “Why  the 
Arts?  It’s  a  Whole  New  World!”  Sept  23-25  in  Big 
Sky.  Conference  speakers  will  include  Alexander 
Bernstein  of  the  Leonard  Bernstein  Center  for 
Education  through  the  Arts.  A  brochure  with  complete 
agenda,  speakers  and  registration  form  will  be 
available  in  August  For  more  information,  contact 
Great  Falls  Symphony,  (406)  453-4102;  Glacier 
Orchestra,  (406)  257-3241;  or  Billings  Symphony, 
(406)  252-3610. 

Art,  Politics,  and  Place,  a  western  art  symposium, 
will  compare  and  contrast  the  effects  of  western  art  on 
public  awareness  of  social  and  political  issues  in  the 
19th  century  with  that  in  the  20th  century.  Five  guest 
scholars  will  address  the  issue:  Joan  Trocolli,  director 
of  the  Thomas  Gilcrease  Institute  of  American 
History  and  Art  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  James  Ballinger, 
director  of  the  Phoenix  Art  Museum;  Nancy  K. 
Anderson,  associate  curator  of  American  and  British 
Painting  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art;  George  W. 
Neubert,  director  of  the  Sheldon  Manorial  Art 
Gallery  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  and  Deborah 
Butterfield,  a  Montana  sculptor.  The  symposium  will 
be  in  Jackson  Hole  on  Friday,  Sept  30.  For  more 
information,  call  the  National  Wildlife  Ait  Museum, 
(307)  733-5771. 

Tbe  Fifteenth  International  Sculpture  Conference 

will  be  in  San  Francisco  August  13-21.  For 
registration  information,  contact  International 
Sculpture  Center,  1050  17th  Street  NW  Suite  250, 
Washington,  DC  20036;  (202)785-1144. 


The  Association  of  Performing  Arts  Presenters  is 

sponsoring  “Presenting  the  Performing  Arts”  conference 
in  Lewis  town,  Maine,  August  5-11.  For  registration 
information,  contact:  Association  of  Performing  Arts 
Presenters,  1 1 12  16th  Street  NW,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  DC  20036;  (202)  833-2787. 

Services 


The  Governor’s  Citizens’  Advocate  Office  has  a  toll- 
free  number  to  answer  any  questions  Montanans  might 
have  about  state  government.  If  you  have  a  question  or 
concern  regarding  state  government,  call 
1-800-332-2272. 

Montana  Chapter  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Women  in  the  Arts  urges  women  artists  from  Montana 
to  file  for  registry.  The  Library  and  Research  Center  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Women  in  tbe  Arts  maintains 
files  on  women  artists  who  have  had  at  least  one  solo 
exhibition.- The  files,  made  available  to  museum 
professionals,  scholars  and  students,  include  such 
materials  as  resumes  of  the  artists,  exhibition  catalogs, 
newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  and  artist’s 
statement  Artists  may  also  submit  reproductions  of 
work  in  slide,  transparency  or  photograph  form.  To 
establish  a  file,  the  Center  charges  a  $10  fee.  Send 
appropriate  materials  to:  National  Museum  of  Women 
in  the  Arts  Archives  on  Women  Artists,  1250  New  York 
Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  2005-3920. 

Mountain  Productions,  Inc.,  a  division  of  Artists  of 
America,  Inc.,  is  busy  producing  an  “Artists  of 
Montana”  fine  arts  book.  A1  and  Martha  Suter  of 
Bigfoik  will  be  responsible  for  selecting  Montana 
Artists  to  be  included  in  this  book  that  will  be  published 
in  early  1995.  Interested  artists  and  galleries  can  call  A1 
or  Martha  at  1-800-837-5980  for  details.  Flathead 
Valley  artists  are  requested  to  call  837-5822. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Graphic  Artists  Guild  have  published  the  “Disabilities 
Access  Symbols  Project:  Promoting  Accessible  Places 
and  Programs,”  a  graphics  package  designed  to  help  arts 
organizations  advertise  that  their  programs  are 
accessible  to  older  and  disabled  Americans.  The 
package  includes  a  set  of  12  graphic  symbols  available 
on  floppy  discs  (IBM  or  MAC)  and  as  reproducible 
camera-ready  graphics  and  an  accompanying  brochure. 
The  NEA  has  distributed  Disability  Access  Symbols  to 
state  arts  agencies  and  the  package  is  available  free 
through  the  Montana  Arts  Council.  For  more 
information,  contact  MAC  at  444-6430. 

The  Surface  Design  Association  seeks  gallery 
announcements  about  exhibitions  of  surface  design. 
“Surface  design”  is  the  coloring,  patterning  and 
transformation  of  fabric,  fiber  and  other  materials, 
directed  toward  art  and  design.  Send  announcements  to: 
Nancy  Erickson,  Montana  representative,  Surface 
Design  Assn.,  3250  Pattee  Canyon  Road,  Missoula,  MT 
59803.  Surface  Design  Assn,  is  a  non-profit 
organization  that  publishes  a  quarterly  newsletter  and 
journal.  Membership  is  $45  and  includes  both.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Surface  Design  Journal, 

PO  Box  20799,  Oakland,  CA  94620. 

In  Print 


The  Regional  Theatre  Directory  is  an  employment 
guide  offering  specific  information  on  hiring  and 
casting  procedures  at  440  theaters  across  the  country.  It 
covers  Equity,  non-Equity  and  dinner  theaters.  It  also 
includes  union  information,  service  organizations, 
combined  auditions,  trade  periodicals  and  various 
casting  aids.  The  Regional  Theatre  Directory  is  $15.95 
plus  $2.75  shipping  and  handling.  Write:  Theatre 
Directories,  PO  Box  519,  Dorset,  VT  05251-0519;  or 
call  (802)  867-2223  for  credit  card  orders. 

American  Council  for  the  Arts  has  published  its 
summer  1994  catalog,  filled  with  books  that  can  help 
you  get  the  information  you  need.  Books  are  available 
in  a  range  of  topics  including  cultural  diversity,  arts 
education,  management,  presenting  and  performing, 
fundraising,  trends  and  careers  in  the  arts.  For  a  copy  of 
this  catalog,  contact:  ACA  Books,  American  Council 
for  the  Arts,  DepL  53,  One  East  53rd  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10022-4201;  (212)  223-2787. 

Keynote  speeches  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council's 
Cultural  Congress  and  Rural  Arts  Roundup  are  available 
in  print  or  on  an  IBM  or  MAC  formatted  disc.  Speakers 
include:  Jane  Alexander,  chairwoman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts;  Representative  Pat  Williams; 
Diane  Mataraza,  director  of  the  NEA  Local  Arts 
Agency  Program;  George  Thom,  co-director  of  Arts 


MAC  Grants 

GRANTS  TO  ORGANIZATIONS  are  awarded  each 
year  for  arts  projects  occurring  between  July  1  and 
June  30.  Eligible  to  apply  are  non-profit 
organizations  that  have  their  50 1(c)(3)  IRS  status. 
Applications  are  reviewed  by  panels  composed  of 
individuals  with  expertise  in  specific  disciplines. 

Each  dollar  in  grant  funds  must  be  matched  by  the 
applicant  with  one  dollar  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods 
and  services;  at  least  one-third  of  the  amount 
requested  must  be  matched  in  cash.  Grants  seldom 
exceed  $6,000.  The  average  grant  is  $1 ,500. 
Contact  Bill  Pratt 

IMMEDIATE  ACTION  GRANTS  are  given 
throughout  the  year  to  enable  the  Council  to  respond 
to  unanticipated  opportunities  or  emergencies  that 
did  not  allow  an  applicant  to  submit  a  grant  request 
at  the  regular  deadline.  These  grants  generally  do 
not  exceed  $500  and  decisions  will  be  dictated  by 
the  availability  of  funds  and  the  nature  of  the 
request.  Applicants  must  have  received  their 
501(c)(3)  status  or  be  an  element  of  government. 
Contact  Bill  Pratt 

UNDERWRITING  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS  are  given 
as  “courage  money-  to  sponsors  of  professional 
performing  arts  touring  companies  and  artists. 

Awarded  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis; 
preference  is  given  to  small  communities.  Grants 
are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $400.  A  community 
can  receive  no  more  than  two  Underwriting 
Assistance  grants  in  a  fiscal  year  (July  1  through 
June  30).  Sponsors  are  encouraged  to  apply  early, 
as  funds  are  limited.  Contact  Bill  Pratt. 

INDIVIDUAL  ARTIST  FELLOWSHIPS  are  annually 
awarded  to  artists  of  merit.  Awards  of  $2,000  each 
in  a  variety  of  disciplines  are  given  by  the  Council. 
Applications  are  reviewed  by  panels  composed  of 
individuals  with  expertise  in  specific  disciplines. 
Decisions  are  based  on  the  quality  of  an  artist's 
work.  The  application  deadline  is  May  2, 1994. 
Contact  Fran  Morrow. 

FIRST  BOOK  AWARD  is  awarded  in  even- 
numbered  years.  This  competition  is  Council 
sponsored  for  Montana  writers  of  poetry  or  short 
fiction  who  have  not  had  a  separate  volume  of  their 
work  previously  published.  The  award  provides  for 
publishing,  distributing  and  promoting  the  winning 
submission.  Contact  Fran  Morrow. 

PERCENT-FOR-ART  PROJECTS  In  1983,  the  48th 
Montana  Legislature  enacted  a  law  providing  that  up 
to  1  percent  of  the  costs  of  capital  construction 
projects  be  appropriated  for  use  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  the  acquisition  of  art  for  new  state 
buildings.  The  Council  administers  ongoing 
competitions  to  commission  and  purchase  works  of 
art  for  state-funded  building  and  renovation  projects. 
Currently,  work  is  sought  for  the  University  of 
Montana  Business  Administration  building.  Deadline 
ia  August  1, 1994.  Contact  Martha  Sprague. 

ARTISTS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS/COMMUNITTES  are 

grants  that  allow  professional  artists  to  work  in 
residencies  in  schools  or  community  settings. 
Nationally  selected  poets  and  writers,  musicians, 
dancers,  visual  artists,  theater  artists,  folk  artists  and 
video  artists  are  available.  Artists  applying  to  be  on 
the  roster  for  the  1995-96  and  1996-97  school  years 
have  a  February  1995  deadline;  the  application 
deadline  for  sponsors  is  printed  in  the  guidelines, 
and  applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 

Contact  Fran  Morrow. 

FOLKLIFE  AND  TRADITIONAL  ARTS 
APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAM  proposals  are 
accepted  on  an  ongoing  basis.  This  program  seeks 
to  match  master  traditional  artists  with  serious  up- 
and-coming  members  of  the  same  traditional  group, 
as  a  way  to  honor  master  traditional  artists  and  to 
pass  on  knowledge  and  skills  to  assure  the  vitality  of 
traditional  culture  bearers  and  the  gifts  they  have  to 
offer  Montana  Deadline  is  on-going. 

CULTURAL  AND  AESTHETIC  PROJECT  GRANT 
applications  are  reviewed  by  a  sixteen-person 
advisory  committee  that  makes  fundng 
recommendations  to  the  legislature.  These  grants 
are  awarded  by  the  legislature  for  a  two-year  period. 
The  grants  process  is  administered  by  the  Montana 
Arts  Council,  and  grants  are  awarded  in  the  following 
categories;  Special  Projects  Grants,  Operational 
Support  Grants,  Capital  Expendturs  Grants  and 
Chalenge  Grants  tor  Permanent  Endowment 
Development  The  application  deadine  is 
August  1, 1994,  for  projects  July  1, 1995-June  30, 
1997.  Contact  Bill  Pratt. 

Montana  Art*  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue, 
Suita  252,  Helena,  MT' 59620-2201; 

(406)  444-6430, 
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Action  Research;  Danielle  Withrow,  president  of 
Community  Ventures;  Dr.  James  Kriley,  dean  of  UM 
School  of  Fine  Arts;  and  Robert  Kindrick,  UM 
provost  Also  available,  in  print  from  MAC  are 
Gloria  Hermanson's  arts  advocacy  packets  distributed 
during  her  speech,  "Customizing  How  We 
Communicate  and  Strengthening  Our  Message  About 
the  Role  of  Arts  and  Culture  in  Montana."  To  request 
materials,  write:  Montana  Arts  Councit  316  North 
Park  Avenue,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201,  or  call 
(406)  444-6430. 

Signatures  From  Big  Sky  is  a  Montana  student 
literary  magazine  featuring  the  writings  and  art  work 
of  students  kindergarten  through  12th  grade.  Copies 
are  $5  and  may  be  purchased  by  sending  a  check  to: 
Signatures  From  Big  Sky ,  928  4th  Ave.,  Laurel,  MT 
59044. 

Andy  Robinson,  a  writer  residing  in  Tucson, 

Arizona,  has  recently  compiled  a  list  of  writers’ 
retreats  and  colonies.  The  list  includes  32  North 
American  retreat  centers  for  writers  and  artists,  plus  a 
comparison  of  costs  and  benefits.  For  a  copy,  send  $3 
to  Andy  Robinson,  PO  Box  41092,  Tucson,  AZ 
85717.  SASE  appreciated. 

Go  Wild!  offers  information  on  National  Park 
residencies  for  artists,  writers  and  performers.  The 
first  comprehensive  directory  of  its  kind.  Go  Wild! 
includes  program  descriptions,  maps,  contact  names 
and  deadlines.  $12.50  ppd.  to:  Bonnie  Fournier, 
Lowetown  Lofts  Artists  Cooperative,  PO  Box  65552, 
St.  Paul,  MN  55165-0552. 

The  American  Council  for  the  Arts  has  published 
its  second  edition  of  Money  for  Film  and  Video 
Artists:  A  Comprehensive  Resource  Guide.  It 
provides  individual  film  and  video  artists  with  the 
most  accurate,  comprehensive  and  timely  information 
available  on  grants,  fellowships,  low-cost  facilities 
and  other  support  Cost  is  $18.95  ppd  by  writing  to: 
American  Council  for  the  Arts,  One  East  53rd  Street 
Area  MFVA,  New  York,  NY  10022-4201;  or  for 
credit  card  orders  call  1-800-321-4510. 

1994  Northwest  Folk  Directory  and  Resource  Guide, 
a  guide  to  the  Northwest  folk  community,  is  available 
from  Cascadia  Music.  Included  in  the  almost  1300 
listings  from  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Wyoming  and  Alaska  are:  folk  performers,  wedding 
music,  bluegrass  groups,  storytellers,  festivals,  dance 
companies,  cowboy  poets,  learning  tools  and  folk 
radio  shows.  To  order  send  your  name  and  address 
and  $18  plus  $2  for  shipping  per  copy  to:  Cascadia 
Music,  PO  Box  95884,  Seattle,  WA  98145. 

Project  Co- Arts  Final  Reports  Volume  I  and  II  are 

available  for  order.  Volume  I — Safe  Havens:  Portraits 
of  Educational  Effectiveness  in  Community  Art 


Centers  that  Focus  on  Education  in  Economically 
Disadvantaged  Communities;  and  Volume  II — The  Co- 
Arts  Assessment  Handbook:  A  Working  Tool  for 
Assessment  of  Educational  Effectiveness  in  Community 
Art  Centers  are  $10  each.  Make  checks  payable  to 
Harvard  Project  Zero,  and  send  your  name  and  address 
to:  Project  Co- Arts,  Harvard  Project  Zero,  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  321  Longfellow  Hall, 
Appian  Way,  Cambridge,  MA  02138. 

People  for  the  American  Way  has  released  the  second 
volume  of  Artistic  Freedom  Under  Attack,  a  report  that 
documents  challenges  to  artistic  expression  across  the 
United  States  in  1992  and  1993.  The  hundreds  of 
incidents  documented  provide  a  unique  picture  of  the 
many  issues  confronting  both  artists  and  the  viewing 
public.  The  report  offers  insight  and  analysis  into  the 
complex  political,  social  and  cultural  forces  creating 
pressure  in  communities  across  this  nation  to  silence 
artistic  expression.  To  order  a  copy,  send  a  check  for 
$13.95  ($1 1.95  for  PFAW  members)  made  payable  to 
People  for  the  American  Way  to:  People  for  the 
American  Way,  2000  M  Street  NW,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  DC  20036;  (800)  743-6768. 

Directory  of  Summer  Music  Programs  1994,  from 
Music  Resources,  is  a  publication  designed  to  be  helpful 
to  parents,  teachers  and  students  of  all  ages.  A 
comprehensive  and  descriptive  list  for  all  musical 
interests,  ages  and  ability  levels.  The  Directory  is  a  very 
current  and  convenient  list  of  dates,  deadlines, 
scholarship,  cost,  focus  and  selection  process.  Over  600 
programs,  classes  and  workshops,  offered  by  296 
national  and  60  international  organizations  are  listed. 

For  more  information,  contact:  Sandy  Caviezel,  Music 
Resources  Staff,  Music  Resources,  6716  Eastside  Drive 
NE,  Suite  4,  Tacoma,  WA  98422-1 199;  (206)  927-3269; 
fax  (206)  927-3767. 

Job  Opportunities 


Huntington  Beach  Arts  Center,  a  new  community  art 
center  opening  in  September,  is  hiring  three  positions: 
exhibitions  coordinator,  arts  education  coordinator  and 
preparator. 

Exhibition  coordinator  is  responsible  for  the 
exhibition  of  art  at  the  community  center,  including 
program  planning  and  delivery,  program  promotion, 
grant  writing  and  funding,  contract  administration, 
budget  planning  and  preparation.  Must  have  equivalent 
to  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  art,  art  history  or  related  field 
and  two  years  experience  as  a  curator  or  administrator 
of  art  programs. 

Arts  Education  Coordinator  is  responsible  for 
educational  program  delivery  at  the  community  center, 
including  knowledge  of  the  principles,  practices  and 
techniques  used  in  art  education,  program  planning  and 
delivery,  program  promotion,  grant  writing  and  funding. 


contract  administration,  budget  planning  and 
preparation.  Must  have  equivalent  to  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  art,  art  history  or  related  field  and  two  years 
experience  working  for  a  non-profit  organization  or 
municipality. 

Preparator  performs  journey  level,  skilled  craft  work 
in  constructing  gallery/display  areas  for  the  exhibition 
of  art.  This  position  designs,  constructs,  installs  and 
dismantles  display  equipment  and  gallery  areas  for  the 
exhibition  of  art  Must  have  equivalent  of  two  years  of 
college  that  includes  courses  in  art  graphic  design,  art 
education,  industrial  arts  or  related  field  and  two  years 
experience  as  a  designer  or  preparator  for  a  museum  of 
art  center. 

To  apply,  contact:  Personnel  Division,  2000  Main 
Street  Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648;  (714)  536-5492. 

Deadline:  July  8, 1994. 

North  Carolina  Arts  Council  seeks  a  Theatre 
Director  to  administer  the  Council's  professional 
theatre  programs,  including  administering  grants  for 
non-profit  theater  organizations  and  fellowships  for 
playwrights  and  providing  technical  assistance  to 
constituents.  Minimum  of  three  years  experience 
directly  related  to  theater,  and  a  minimum  bachelor's 
degree  in  the  performing  arts  or  arts  administration. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Gail  Frye, 
Administration/Personnel,  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council,  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  Raleigh, 
NC  27601-2807;  (919)  733-21 1 1. 

Deadline:  August  5, 1994. 


Looking  for  exciting  partners  and  new  resources ? 

Huilding 
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A  Practical  Guide  to  Federal  Resources  for  Cultural 
Activities,  a  new  publication  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  State  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA) ,  tells  you  where  to  look. 
Full  of  addresses,  phone  numbers,  resources,  examples 
and  advice,  the  guide  is  a  must  buy  for  anyone  interested 
in  building  and/or  funding  coalitions.  ($15) 

Also  available  are  two  videotapes  from  NASAA’s 
national  teleconference  in  November  1993.  View  the 
complete  teleconference  or  an  edited  version  for  arts 
education  advocates.  ($24.95  and  $19.95) 

Publication  and  video  packages  are  available. 

Call  or  send  your  check  to  NASAA,  1010  Vermont 
Avenue,  NW,  Suite  920,  Washington,  DC  20005;  202- 
347-6352;  Visa  and  Mastercard  accepted. 


r  i 

What's  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  ArtistSearch  would  like  to  know  about  it  Fill  out  the  following  I 
|  information  and  send  it  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201. 


I  Event:  _ _ _  _  | 

I  Event  Location: _ j 

I  Date(s):  — _ -  Time(s):  _  | 

I  Sponsor: - - -  | 

I  Address:  _ I 

I  Phone  Number:  _ i 

L  — —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — _ I 

r  ArtistSearch  Change  of  Address  ~~! 

New  Address  Old  Address  I 

Name: - - -  Name: _  | 

|  Address: - Address: _ _ _ 

City,  State: - -  City,  State: _ 

Zip: - -  Zip: _ 

Daytime  Phone: -  Daytime  Phone:  _ _  I 


Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena  MT  59620-2201 

- - 
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NEA  budget 
could  see 
increase 

On  June  9,  the 
House  Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee, 
chaired  by  Rep.  Sidney 
R.  Yates  (D-IL), 
approved  FY  95 
funding  for  the  three 
cultural  agencies: 

NEA,  NEH  and  IMS. 

The  subcommittee 
voted  to  fund  the  NEA 
at  $171229  million,  an 
increase  of  one  million 
dollars  over  the 
Administration’s 
request  The  additional 
money  is  for  arts  in 
education  programs. 
Funding  was  set  at 
$177,491  million  for 
NEH  and  $  28.77 
million  for  IMS,  the 
same  amounts 
recommended  by  the 
Administration. 

The  next  step  in  the 
process  is  full 
committee 
consideration.  The 
Senate  will  schedule  its 
debate  on  the  NEA 
sometime  after  the 
House  vote.  The 
American  Arts  Alliance 
advocates  that  artists 
and  arts  institutions  be 
represented  to 
Congress  as  an 
investment  in  artistic 
excellence,  education, 
local  tourism  and 
commerce,  and 
community  building. 

Sources;  American 
Arts  Alliance,  National 
Aaaambly  ot  State  Arte 
Agencies 
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ArtistSearch 

Deadline 

ArtittSaarch  welcomes 
articles,  announce¬ 
ments  and  photo¬ 
graphs  publicizing 
upcoming  events.  The 
deadline  for  the 
Sep  tern  ber/October 
ArtistSearch  is  Aug.  5. 
Send  items  of  interest 
to:  ArtistSearch, 
Montana  Arts  Council, 
316  North  Park  Avenue, 
Suite  252,  PO  Box 
202201,  Helena,  MT 
59620-2201; 

(406)  444-6430 
or  Fax  (406)  444-6548. 


Statewide  Conversation 

on  the  Arts! 

Make  sure  tjoar  voice  is  heard! 

dn  early  ^une  the  Montana  Arts  Council  sent  out  an  invitation  for  you  to  help  plan  the  future 
of  the  arts  in  Montana.  While  your  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Statewide  Conversation 
on  the  Arts  town  meetings  has  passed,  it's  not  too  late  to  answer  the  questionnaire  sent  to 
you  and  mail  it  to  the  Arts  Council.  9/  you've  misplaced  your  questionnaire,  here  are  the 
questions  we  asked: 

•  tSased  on  your  personal  experience,  what  are  your  most  important  needs  and  how  can  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  meet  them? 

•  What  will  it  take  to  make  the  arts  central  to  the  lives  of  Montana  residents? 

•  How  can  the  Montana  Arts  Council  make  this  happen? 

•  What  are  the  strengths  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council? 

•  What  are  the  weaknesses  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council? 

•  What  are  the  five  most  critical  issues  the  Council  must  address  in  its  long-range  plan? 

' 

ijour  comments  are  invaluable  to  us, 
so  please  let  us  hear  from  you  today! 

Send  comments  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  park  Avenue, 

PO  Pox 202201,  Helena.  MT 59620-2201 

_ 
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Montana  Arts  Council 

Larry  D.  Williams,  Chair,  Great  Falls 

Carol  Novotne,  Vice-Chair,  Fort  Harrison 

Carol  Brenden,  Scobey 

Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 

Beth  Collier,  Shelby 

Diane  M.  Davies,  Poison 

Kathy  Doeden,  Miles  City 

John  Dudis,  Kalispell 

Rick  Halmes,  Great  Falls 

James  M.  Haughey,  Billings 

Sody  Jones,  Billings 

Bebe  Kezar,  Whitefish 

Jack  Nickels,  Jr.,  Fort  Peck  / 

Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 
James  Whitlock,  Hamilton 

MAC  Staff 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 

William  B.  Pratt,  Director  of  Organizational  Services 

Fran  Morrow,  Director  of  Artists  Services 

Kathy  Burt,  Director  of  Information  Services 

Jeanine  McCarthy,  Office  Manager 

Suzanne  Rice,  Rural  Arts  Specialist 

Martha  Sprague,  Percent-for-Art  Coordinator 

Kerry  Mulholland,  Public  Information  Officer 
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